









Vou. LXV. 


Ir Goldsmith could assert this of 
Britons, with more emphasis can it be 
asserted of the dwellers in the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, from its first 
settlement by the Puritans to the pres- 
ent time. This will appear evident from 
the following historical facts pertaining 
to the policy of Massachusetts in regard 
to colony rights and State rights. 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN COLONY RIGHTS AND 
STATE RIGHTS. 


These two classes of rights, existing 
at different periods, are equivalents of 
each other. Colony rights, under the 
British Government, bore the same rela- 
tion to charters conferred by the King, 
which State rights, under the Federal 
Government, bear to the Federal Consti- 
tution. The colonists of Massachusetts, 
from 1620 to 1776, contended earnestly 
for their colony rights. The citizens of 
Massachusetts, from 1776 to the present 
time, have contended earnestly for State 
rights. The reasons in each case were 
substantially the same. These reasons 
lie in the great fact that the liberties of 
each individual depended on maintain- 
ing colony rights in the one case, and 
State rights in the other. Accordingly, 
‘tthe friends of liberty have been the 
friends, and the enemies of liberty have 
been the enemies, of colony rights and 
of State rights. 
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COLONY RIGHTS AND STATE RIGHTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


* Frerce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right beyond control.’ 


It should, however, be borne in mind 
that colony rights were ‘granted’ rights 
—that is, rights granted by the King, 
in the specific charter, or by former 
kings, as in Magna Charta, and embodied 
in the British Constitution. But State 
rights are reserved rights—that is, rights 
reserved by the States, when they grant- 
ed certain powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The colonies, therefore, had 
to take upon themselves the burden of 
showing or proving what rights were 
granted to them in the charter under 
which they severally acted, or by the 
British Constitution. If the British gov- 
ernment encroached on the granted 
rights, it was guilty of tyranny which 
ought to be resisted. But the States 
are obliged to take upon themselves no 
such burden, for it rests upon the Fed- 
eral Government to prove what powers 
are granted to it, and if it goes beyond 
the granted powers and encroaches on 
the reserved powers, it is guilty of ty- 
ranny which ought to be resisted. 

It is a little remarkable that the advo- 
cates of colony rights in Massachusetts 
regarded the charter as a solemn com- 
pact between the king and the colony, 
binding both parties, while the British 
government and the advocates of the 
royal prerogative regarded it like the 
charter of a petty corporation in Eng- 
land, repealable at pleasure, or to be 
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disregarded when the necessities or the 
convenience of the crown should require 
it to be disregarded. In like manner, 
the advocates of State rights in Massa- 
chusetts have regarded the Federal Con- 
stitution as a solemn compact between 
the States, binding the parties, namely, 
the States, and limiting the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the use only of granted pow- 
ers ; while the opposers of State rights 
attribute to the Federal Government 
such large undefined powers under the 
Federal Constitution as would deprive 
the States of sovereignty, and reduce 
them very much to the condition of 
petty corporations. Thus the Federal 
Government, according to this last view 
of it, is the political equivalent, in the 
present system, of the British govern- 
ment in the colonial system, but with 
larger powers and a more despotic use 
of them. 


THE TRANSFER OF THE FIRST CHARTER, 


The first charter of Massachusetts, 
dated March fourth, 1628, and bearing 
the signature and seal of Charles the 
First, was, in. form, like other charters 
given to companies resident in England. 
In the language of Judge Story: ‘The 
whole structure of the charter presup- 
poses the residence of the company in 
England, and that they will transact 
their business there.’ There was in it 
no authority from the King to transfer 
the charter and the government from 
Old England to New-England. 

And yet, in 1629, the Company as- 
sumed the right to transfer the charter 
and the government to New-England, 
though they evidently did this with 
some fears and some misgivings, ‘ carry- 
ing the business secretly, that the same 
might not be divulged.’ They enlarged 
or stretched their rights under the char- 
ter beyond the terms used in that in- 
strument, and improperly threw the 
burden upon the King of objecting, if he 
thought proper. This bold, not to say 
adroit, procedure showed the temper of 
the first settlers of Massachusetts, a 
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temper which they transmitted to their 
successors, and which revealed itself in 
them by bolder and more adroit acts. 


PERSECUTIONS OF EPISCOPALIANS AND 
QUAKERS. 


In the charter there is no authority to 
persecute those who belonged to any 
religious denomination. And yet, in 
1629, the colony, or rather the govern- 
ment, then assumed the right to banish 
from the territory two Episcopalians, 
Joun Brown and Samvuet Brown, the 
one a lawyer, and the other a merchant, 
both members of the colonial council, 
and of the Massachusetts Company, 
both members of the same Church to 
which the King belonged from whom 
they received their charter. 

So also the government, in the year 
1660 and thereabouts, assumed the right 
to imprison, scourge, sell into slavery, 
banish, and hang Quakers. This they 
did in much the same spirit in which Mr. 
Wilson, the minister of Boston, cried 
out: ‘I would carry fire in one hand 
and fagots in the other, to burn all the 
Quakers in the world.’ 

When the King was influenced to in- 
terfere in behalf of the Quakers, ‘to 
stop the vein of blood which was open- 
ed in his dominions,’ and sent an order 
to that effect by one Smarruck, who 
had been banished from New-England 
under penalty of death, Governor Endi- 
cott, to whom the order was addressed, 
replied: ‘We shall obey his majesty’s 
command.’ But the magistrates yield- 
ed a reluctant and tardy obedience to 
the King’s mandamus ; for some of the 
Quakers, after this, were whipped, or 
sent to prison, or banished from the set- 
tlements. Whether this disobedience to 
the King’s order proceeded from popular 
or clerical influence, the colonial govern- 
ment sent Mr. Bradstreet and Mr. Nor- 
ton to conciliate the King. They were 
successful in their mission. Thus they 
had the boldness to disobey the merciful 
order of the King, and the adroitness to 
escape any evil consequences. 
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THE MINT. 


In the year 1652, by the order of the 
colonial government, a mint-house was 
erected in Boston to coin silver of ster- 
ling alloy into twelvepenny, sixpenny, 
and threepenny pieces. The stamp was 
to be within a double ring, on the one 
side Massacuustrts, with a tree in the 
centre; on the other side New-ENGLAND, 
with the year 1652 and the figures XII, 
VI, and III, according to the value of 
each piece, with a private mark. Thus 
the colonial government assumed the 
right to ‘coin money and declare the 
value thereof.’ 

But in the year 1665, there came a 
proposal from England, in his majesty’s 
name, that the law of 1652, passed by 
the General Court for coining money, be 
repealed, for which proposal the follow- 
ing reason was given: ‘For coining is a 
royal prerogative.’ But notwithstand- 
ing this, the mint continued in opera- 
tion for thirty years or more from its 
establishment ; though it is somewhat 
remarkable that, during that period, the 
date, 1652, is upon all the coin, though 
there was quite a variety of dies. Mas- 
sachusetts was the only colony that as- 
sumed the right to coin money. She 
had the boldness to disobey the wishes 
of the King, and yet, by not putting the 
true date on the coin, she had the adroit- 
ness to escape any penalty, at least for a 
time. 

CHRISTMAS, 


In 1659, a law was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court, ‘that whosoever shall be 
found observing any such day as Christ- 
mas, or the like, either by the forbearing 
of labor, feasting, or any other way upon 
any such account, as aforesaid, every 
such person so offending shall, for every 
such offence, pay five shillings as a fine 
to the country.’ This colony law was 
objected to by the King, in the year 
1665, as contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land, with the proposal that it should be 
repealed. But though thus objected to, 
this law continued on the statute-book 
until 1681, when it was repealed, per- 
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haps because the charter was in danger. 
Thus the General Court of Massachu- 
setts had the boldness to keep this law 
‘contrary to the laws of England,’ thirty- 
two years on the statute-book, and twen- 
ty-six after it was objected to by the 
King. . 

In 1682, the dissatisfaction of the 
government in England with Massachu- 
setts for its assumption of colony rights, 
in opposition to the royal prerogative, 
became so great, that the writ of quo 
warranto was issued and served upon the 
colony, requiring the government thereof 
to show why they had exercised cer- 
tain powers under the charter. The 
colony neglected to appear by its agents, 
and the case went in default against 
the colony in the loss of the charter 
granted by Charles the First. Why the 
colony, deeply interested as all the peo- 
ple were in the decision, neglected to 
make answer when summoned by the 
King, it is difficult to say, unless it was 
because both the people of the colony 
and their rulers were conscious that 
they could not meet the charges against 
them of having violated their charter 
by the assumption of power which it 
did not confer. Robert Humphrey, Esq., 
agent for Massachusetts Bay, in his letter 
to the Governor and Council, dated Inner 
Temple, May, 1685, and read in the Gen- 
eral Assembly the eighth of July follow- 
ing, writes: ‘The breaches assigned 
against you are as obvious as unan- 
swerable, in that all the service your 
council and friends could have done you 
would have only served to deplore, not 
prevent, that inevitable loss. I sent 
you the Lords’ papers, order of June 
fifteenth, 1684, requiring your appear- 
ing the first day of Michaelmas term, 
else judgment against your charter was 
to stand. When the first day came, 
your letters of attorney neither were 
nor indeed could be returned.’ The 


charter was therefore forfeited by default. 

The history of Massachusetts under 
that charter shows clearly that the col- 
ony government, in all the disputes with 
the mother country, always insisted, 1. 
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That all their rights granted to them by 
the charter of Charles the First should 
be enjoyed by the colony to their full 
extent, and that the extent of the rights 
should be settled by the interpretation 
put upon that instrument by the colony. 
2. That whenever the colony exercised 
powers not granted by the charter, it 
should be justified by the plea of neces- 
sity, or by the Bible, according to Puri- 
tan interpretation. Thus Governor Lev- 
ERETT, 1676, in his interview with Ran- 
DOLPH, a commissioner from the King, 
declared that the laws of England were 
binding no further than it comported 
with their interests, and that his majesty 
ought not to retrench their liberties, 
which he had agreed to confirm by the 
charter, ‘but leave them to enjoy or 
even enlarge the same.’ For these lib- 
erties, not ‘retrenched,’ but ‘ enlarged,’ 
they petitioned, and they contended 
with the greatest earnestness and en- 
ergy. Thus the General Court, in 1664, 
in their petition to the King, say: ‘ Let 
our government live, our patent live, our 
magistrates live, our laws and liberties 
live, our religious enjoyments live; so 
shall we all have yet further cause to 
say from our heart, ‘Let the king live 
for ever ;’ and the blessing of them that 
were ready to perish shall come upon 
your majesty, having delivered the poor 
that cried, and such as had none to 
help them.’ The General Court not 
only petitioned the King, and sent able 
agents to wait upon him, but even went 
so far as to offer him a bribe of two 
thousand pounds for the continuance of 
their charter. But it was all in vain, 
and the charter was declared forfeited. 
The bold assumption of rights was re- 
membered, and the earnest petition and 
the large bribe were unavailing. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND CONFEDERACY. 


In 1648, the four colonies, Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New- 
Haven, formed a confederacy, by adopt- 
ing a Federal Constitution. The whole 
history of that confederation shows that 
Massachusetts was disposed to insist 
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that her own colony rights entitled her 
to the superiority over the other colo- 
nies. This union of the colonies was 
twice threatened, namely, by the con- 
troversy respecting the impost for main- 
taining the fort in Saybrook, 1647-9, 
and by the declaration of war against 
the Dutch in 1653; and in each in- 
stance it was Massachusetts that refused 
to be bound by the unanimous vote of 
the commissioners of the other colonies, 
which by that Constitution was binding. 


THE NEW CHARTER. 


In 1692, the charter of William and 
Mary, or the second or provincial char- 
ter, which made Massachusetts and 
Plymouth one colony, went into opera- 
tion. As compared with the first char- 
ter, it abridged the rights of the people. 
It was submitted to with reluctance as 
the best they could obtain. 

The General Court accepted the char- 
ter, but the people, as well as the Gen- 
eral Court, endeavored to enlarge the 
colony rights and liberties beyond the 
provisions of the charter. So intent 
were they on doing this, that in 1722, 
seven articles of complaint were brought 
forward by the British ministry against 
the House of Representatives for en- 
croaching on the King’s prerogatives. 

1, Their taking possession of the royal 
masts, and cutting them into logs for 
sawing. 

2. Refusing the Governor’s negative 
on the Speaker. 

3. Assuming authority jointly with- 
out the Governor and Council, to ap- 
point fasts and thanksgiving. 

4. Adjourning themselves for more 
than two days at a time. 

5. Dismantling of forts, and ordering 
the guns and stores into the treasurer’s 
custody. 

6. Suspending military officers, and 
mutilating them of their pay. 

7. Sending a committee of their own 
to muster the king’s forces. 

Upon a hearing before the King and 
council, Mr. Cook, the colony agent, ac- 
knowledged that the House of Repre- 
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sentatives were guilty in respect to the 
first, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh ar- 
ticles, having been induced by the prece- 
dents of former Assemblies. The other 
two articles were regulated by an ex- 
planatory charter, by which the Gover- 
nor had a negative on the election of 
the Speaker, and the House could not 
adjourn for more than two days. This 
explanatory charter the House accepted. 

Under the charter of 1692, the Gov- 
ernor was appointed by the crown, but 
his salary was paid by the province. 
For the purpose of enlarging their col- 
ony rights against the royal prerogatives, 
the House of Assembly would often de- 
lay voting his salary, or diminish it, in 
order that they might thus influence 
him to sign bills to which he was op- 
posed. In order to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Governor, the crown, 
after a time, paid the Governor’s salary. 
But so jealous was the House of Assem- 
bly of this act of the crown, and so 
anxious to retain all the colony rights, 
that it expressed great dissatisfaction. 
It was not willing that the Governor 
should thus be made independent, to 
the injury of their colony rights which 
they valued more than money. 


STAMP ACT. 


But the jealousy which had long been 
growing stronger, burst into a flame on 
the passage by Parliament of the stamp 
act, in 1765. The measure was defend- 
ed in Parliament by Grenvitie, by the 
following arguments: ‘That this king- 
dom has the sovereign, the supreme leg- 
islative power over America, is granted ; 
it cannot be denied; and taxation is a 
part of that sovereign power. It is one 
branch of the legislation. It is, it has 
been, exercised over those who are not, 
who never were, represented. . 

‘When I proposed to tax America, I 
asked the House if any gentlemen would 
object to the right. I repeatedly asked 
it; and no man would attempt to deny 
it. Protection and obedience are recip- 
rocal. Great Britain protects America ; 
America is bound to yield obedience. . . 
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The nation has run itself into an im- 
mense debt to give them protection ; 
and now they are called upon to con- 
tribute a small sum toward the public 
expense, or expense arising from them- 
selves ; they renounce your authority, 
insult your officers, and break out, I 
might almost say, into open rebellion.’ 
But these arguments did not satisfy 
the General Court and the people of 
Massachusetts. They stood upon their 
rights in refusing to pay the stamp duty, 
as Englishmen under the British Con- 
stitution. Their declaration was, that 
taxation without representation is con- 
trary to that constitution, and was 
therefore tyranny, and ought to be re- 
sisted. Parliament called this resist- 
ance, rebellion ; but they believed that 
an unconstitutional law is null, and that 
rosistance to such a law is obedience to 
God, and justified by the British Con- 
stitution, It should be added that as 
early as 1755 Massachusetts had in- 
structed her agent ‘to oppose every 
thing that: shall have the remotest ten- 
tency to raise a revenue in the plant- 
ations for any public use or services of 
government.’ Such was the opposition 
to the stamp act, that OLiver, the stamp- 
master, was hung in effigy, and Govern- 
or Hvutcuinson’s house was attacked 
because he was supposed to be in favor 
of the act. The stamp act. was repealed, 
1766. Thus Massachusetts contended 
successfully for her colony rights. 


EXTERNAL TAXES. 


In 1767 Parliament laid a duty on tea, 
paper, glass, and other articles, that thus 
by an external tax, under the conceded 
right to regulate commerce, it might ac- 
complish what it had failed to accom- 
plish by an internal tax under the Stamp 
Act. The colony had hitherto submit- 
ted to the exaction of an external tax 
in the shape of a duty on imported 
goods. But knowing well what was 
the animus of Parliament in passing the 
law, there was the same opposition to it 
as to the stamp act. ‘We will,’ they 
said, ‘form an association to eat nothing, 
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drink nothing, wear nothing imported 
from Great Britain. If our opposition 
to slavery is called rebellion, let us pur- 
sue our duty with firmness, and leave 
the worst to heaven.’ An external tax 
they regarded as making them slaves if 
they submitted to it, and hence they re- 
sisted it. 

When Dr. Franklin, in December, 
1774, drew up a plan for settling the 
difficulties between Great Britain and 
the Colonies, one of the conditions pro- 
posed by him, and regarded by Massa- 
chusetts as indispensable, was ‘ that all 
power of internal legislation should be 
disclaimed by Parliament.’ This was 
declared by high British authority to be 
‘inadmissible.’ Still Massachusetts per- 
sistently asserted her right to manage 
her own external concerns without the 
interference of “Great Britain. Hutchin- 
son, the royal Governor, claimed su- 
premacy for Parliament on all cases 
whatever. This claim Massachusetts 


‘resisted. 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


In 1640, Winthrop, p. 30, vol. ii. 10, 
remarks: ‘ Upon the great liberty which 
the King had left the Parliament in 
England, some of our friends then wrote 
to us advice, to send over some to solicit 
for us in Parliament, giving us hope that 
we might obtain much. But consulting 
about it, we declined the motion for this 
consideration, that if we should put our- 
selves under the protection of Parlia- 
ment, we must then be subject to all 
such laws as they should make, or such 
as they might impose upon us.’ 

Upon this passage, Governor, in 1779, 
remarks in his letter to Baron van der 
Capellan: ‘Here observe that as at 
this time, so: it hath been ever since, 


, that the Colonies, so far from acknow- 


ledging the Parliament to have a right 
to make laws binding on them in all 
cases whatsoever, they have denied in 
any case.’ 

Chalmers speaks of Massachusetts 
as ‘always fertile in projects of inde- 
pendence.’ ‘Disregarding equally her 
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charter and the laws of England, Massa- 
chusetts established for herself an inde- 
pendent -government similar to those of 
the Grecian republics.’ Book i. p. 400. 
‘It appeared more rational to them (the 
colonists) that the colony should be 
governed by them who made it the 
place of their residence, than by men 
dwelling at the distance of three thou- 
sand miles, over whom they had no con- 
trol. The object was self-government. 
Book i. pp. 150, 151. 


CIVIL SUPERIOR TO MILITARY AUTHORITY. 


In 1757, Lord Loudon, in view of a 
certain act of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, made the declaration that 
‘in time of war the rules and customs of 
war must govern.’ This declaration was 
brought before the General Court and 
condemned in a message which it sent 
to the Governor, in which it declares 
that ‘ the rules and customs of war were 
not the rules which the civil magistrate 
was to govern himself by.’ Thus Massa- 
chusetts took ground against military 
despotism, and in favor of the su- 
premacy of civil law over military rules, 
and of civil rulers over military despots. 

In 1769, the House of Representa- 
tives, when the Governor (appointed by 
the crown) refused at their request to re- 
move the troops from the town of Boston, 
‘declared that the use of the military 
power, to enforce the execution of the 
laws, is, in their opinion, inconsistent 
with the spirit of a free constitution; 
for by the nature of a free constitution, 
the people must consent to laws before 
they can be obliged in consequence to 
obey them.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS MOBS IN FAVOR OF COLONY 
RIGHTS. 


The determination of Massachusetts 
to support her colony rights against the 
power of Parliament and the prerogative 
of the king, is evident from the speeches 
of the leading orators, from the sermons 
of leading preachers, from pamphlets 
and newspapers. With these the tem- 
per of the people was in harmony, as 
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shown by the mobs which rose against 
the laws, and the officers, and the pro- 
perty of the British Government. Wit- 
ness the mob that hung up Oliver in effi- 
gy ; the mob that burned the records of the 
Admiralty Court; the mob that attack- 
ed the house of Hutchinson, and de- 
stroyed his furniture, and scattered his 
plate and books and papers; the mob 
that pelted the officers of customs with 
stones and bricks; the mob that tarred 
and feathered one who gave information 
against the breaking of the acts of trade 
passed by Parliament; the mob that 
rose in opposition to the soldiers; the 
mob that threw the tea overboard. 
These mobs were symptomatic of the 
spirit that pervaded Massachusetts in 
opposition to Parliament and preroga- 
tive, and in defence of colony rights. 


VIOLATION OF COLONY RIGHTS. 


Some of the violations of the colony 
rights are mentioned in the report of a 
Boston committee, November 22d, 1772, 
namely, the imposition of taxes without 
the consent of the people; the appoint- 
ment of officers unknown to the charter, 
supported by the income derived from 
such taxes; the introduction of fleets 
and armies to compel obedience to un- 
constitutional laws; the extension of 
the powers of the courts of admiralty ; 
the act relating to dock-yards and stores, 
which deprived the people of the right 
of trial by their peers in the vicinage; 
the assumption of absolute legislative 
powers. 

Massachusetts claimed for her people, 
as men, as colonists, as subjects of the 
crown, the right to life, liberty, and pro- 
perty; the sole right to manage their 
internal institutions and concerns ; the 
sole right of raising money from them- 
selves by taxation; the right of being 
tried by their peers in the vicinage; the 
right of freely discussing public meas- 
ures; the right of being governed by the 
civil as superior to the military power ; 
the right of being free from unreason- 
able searches, which was violated by the 
unity of assistance. These and other 
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rights having been violated by the 
British Parliament or the British King, 
Massachusetts was ready to declare her- 
self a free, sovereign, and independent 
State. 


PRACTICAL INDEPENDENCE. 


For something like a year before July 
fourth, 1776, Massachusetts, standing 
on her colony rights, enjoyed a virtual 
independence. And in April, 1776, the 
General Court passed a resolve to alter 
the style of writs and other legal pro- 
cesses, substituting the ‘ people and 
government of Massachusetts’ for 
George the Third. Thus Massachu- 
setts, in defence of colony rights, was 
the first that became an independent 
State by the assumption of government. 
She was prepared to make a public and 
formal declaration, by her delegates, 
Samuet Apams, Jonn Apams, RoBert 
Treat Payne, Exsripce Gerry, that 
Massachusetts ‘was, and of right ought 
to be, a free and independent State ; 
that she was absolved from all allegi- 
ance to the British crown.’ After a 
seven years’ war she was acknowledged 
to be what she had declared herself to 
be, ‘a FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDEPEND- 
ENT State.’ New-York did not make 
the declaration that she was a free and 
independent State until the ninth of 
July. 

Thus Massachusetts having contend- 
ed strenuously from 1628 until 1776 for 
colony rights, was prepared, when she 
became a soveréign State, having the 
right to command, to contend strenu- 
ously for State rights. Acting in con- 
cert with the other States, she, before 
the world, vindicated the right of the 
people of Massachusetts to abolish a 
government when in their opinion it be- 
comes destructive of the ends for which 
it was established, and establish such a 
form of government as they shall judge 
best. 


MASSACHUSETTS A SOVEREIGN STATE. 


Massachusetts having become a free, 
sovereign, and independent republic, 
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proceeded to exercise its sovereignty or 
right of command; she raised troops; 
made war; laid taxes; established a 
mint, and coined money; required the 
oath of allegiance ; enacted laws against 
treason; punished such as continued 
loyal to Great Britain. 

When the Continental Congress in 
November, 1777, ‘agreed upon a plan of 
confederacy securing the freedom, sov- 
ereignty, and independence of the (sev- 
eral) United States,’ and sent it, under 
the title of Articles of Confederation, 
to the several State Legislatures, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the act of her Legisla- 
ture, readily adopted it. In the second 
article of that compact are the following 
words: ‘Each State retains its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence.’ 
These Massachusetts had contended for 
successfully, in the halls of legislation, 
and on the battle-field, and these she 
retained. 

In February, 1787, the subject of a 
Convention for revising the Articles of 
Confederation being under consideration 
in the Congress, Natuan Dane, of Mas- 
sachusetts, opposed the movement. ‘He 
was at bottom unfriendly to the plan of 
a convention, and dissuaded his State 
from going into it.’ (Eliott’s Debates, 
vol. 5, 196.) 

March 11, 1787.—‘ Massachusetts 
has also appointed (delegates to the 
Convention.) Messrs. Gornuam, Dane, 
Kine, Gerry, and Strong, compose 
her deputation.’ The resolution under 
which they act, restrains them from 
acceding to any departure from the 
principle of the fifth Article of Confeder- 
ation. It is conjectured that this fetter, 
which originated with the Senate, will 
be struck off. Its being introduced at 
all denotes a very different spirit, in 
that quarter, from what some had been 
led to expect. The fifth article, which 
the Legislature of Massachusetts was 
unwilling to have altered, is a very 
strong assertion of the doctrine of State 
rights. From these and other facts, it 
appears that Massachusetts, like Con- 
necticut, was not in favor of a Conven- 
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tion for altering the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. Such a Convention might expose 
them toa loss of some of their highly 
prized State rights. Neither of them 
attended the Convention at Annapolis, 
which was the forerunner of this con- 
templated Convention. 


FRAMING AND ADOPTING THE NEW FED- 
ERAL CONSTITUTION. 


The Convention for altering the Fed- 
eral Constitution, namely, the Articles of 
the old Confederation, assembled May 
twenty-fifth, 1787, and continued in 
session until September seventeenth. 
On the subject of State rights, the 
course of Massachusetts in that Con- 
vention was not as distinct as that of 
Connecticut in favor, or as that of Vir- 
ginia in opposition. She acted some- 
times with the larger States for the 
abridgment of those rights, and some- 
times with the smaller States for the 
preservation of those rights. On the 
great question, whether the States shall 
have an equal vote in the Senate, the 
vote of Massachusetts was equally 
divided, and thus lost. Mr. Gerry and 
Mr. Srrone voted in the affirmative, and 
Mr. Goruam and Mr. Kine in the nega- 
tive. The reason why Mr. Gorham and 
Mr. King went against State rights was, 
that they were willing that Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, on 
account of their greater population, 
should be leading States. Massachu- 
setts in this way would have the preém- 
inence in New-England in the Senate, just 
as she wished to have the preéminence 
under the Federal Constitution of 1648. 

On the question of giving to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to issue 
paper money and making it a legal ten- 
der, Massachusetts was opposed to 
giving this power, and thus enlarging 
the power of the general Government. 
On the motion for striking out ‘and 
emit bills of credit,’ Massachusetts 
voted in the affirmative, and probably 
for the same reason that influenced Con- 
necticut and Virginia. 

The State Convention of Massachu- 
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setts, for adopting the Federal Constitu- 
tion, assembled January ninth, 1788, 
and continued in session until February 
seventh, 1788. The Constitution en- 
countered great opposition, chiefly on 
the ground that it was supposed to in- 
terfere with State and personal rights. 
Massachusetts had contended too long 
and too earnestly to give them up to the 
Federal Government. This opposition 
would have prevailed to the rejection of 
the Constitution had not certain amend- 
ments been recommended, which would, 
if adopted into that instrument, secure 
their liberties. These amendments pro- 
posed by the Convention of Massachu- 
setts were nine in number, and as it was 
confidently expected that they would 
be adopted by the States, the Conven- 
tion, by the small majority of nineteen, « 
ratified the Constitution, one hundred 
and eighty-seven voting for it, and one 
hundred and sixty-eight against it. 


CHARACTER OF THE AMENDMENTS PRO- 
POSED. 


These nine amendments proposed by 
Massachusetts contain a strong assertion 
of the doctrine of State rights, intended 
as they were to limit the powers of the 
Federal Government. Read the debates 
in the Massachusetts Convention, read 
these amendments proposed, and you will 
be convinced that she was as jealous of 
any encroachments on State rights as 
she ever had been of encroachments on 
colony rights. The end aimed at, in 
these nine amendments, is declared to 
be, ‘more effectually to guard against 
an undue administration of the Federal 
Government.’ The ratification is called 
‘an explicit and solemn compact.’ The 
Convention evidently understood well 
that it was prepared by the States; that 
it was ‘done in the Convention by the 
unanimous consent of the States pres- 
ent;’ that it was formed jor the States 
as States ; that ‘the ratification of nine 
States was sufficient for the constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same ; 
that it could be amended by the States, 
and abolished by the States; that the 
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States created the Constitution and 
could destroy it. 

The first amendment proposed dis- 
tinctly shows what was the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Convention on the 
subject of State rights. ‘First. That 
it be explicitly declared, that all powers 
not expressly delegated by the aforesaid 
Constitution are reserved to the several 
States, to be by them exercised.’ The 
reserved powers were not to be dormant, 
but to be asserted and ‘exercised by 
the States.’ It is evident that without 
the recommendation of these nine 
amendments, and the expectation that 
they would substantially be’ incorpora- 
ted into the Federal Constitution, Mas- 
sachusetts would have rejected the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Braprorp declares that ‘the great 
object of these amendments was to se- 
cure the rights of individuals charged 
on suspicion with treasonable acts 
against the United States, or with vio- 
lations of the laws of Congress; and to 
preserve to the respective State govern- 
ments all the authority and power not 
clearly vested in the general Government 
by the Federal compact.’ 


LEGISLATION AFTER THE ADOPTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


The Massachusetts Convention adopt- 
ed the Federal Constitution February 
seventh, 1788. The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in aid of that provision of 
the Constitution intended to secure the 
restoration of fugitive slaves to their 
masters, passed a law by which negroes 
were prohibited, under penalty of con- 
finement, ‘hard labor’ in the house of 
correction, and whipping, not exceeding 
‘ten stripes,’ from taking up their resi- 
dence in the State. 

Thus Massachusetts asserted her own 
State rights, and recognized the rights 
of the slaveholding States, and her own 
obligations to deliver up fugitive slaves 
to their masters. 

From the foregoing statements, we can 
understand the historical position of Mas- 
sachusetts in the Federal Union. 
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In the year 1787, Massachusetts, as a 
‘free, sovereign, and independent State,’ 
sent delegates to the Federal Convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution, 
by which the union of the American 
States was subsequently consummated. 
In this Convention the voting was by 
States and not by the numerical majority 
of the delegates. 

In the year 1788, Massachusetts, act- 
ing for herself and by herself, and bind- 
ing herself, and not Rhode Island, adopt- 
ed the Federal Constitution. Massachu- 
setts bound herself, and not Rhode Is- 
land, as this latter State did not accede 
to the Union until 1790, when she, as a 
sovereign State, bound herself by her 
own act, as a party to the compact. 

Thus, Massachusetts became, in the 
language of Washington, ‘a member of 
the Union,’ one of the States united by 
the new Federal Constitution. Thus the 
States, as States, formed the Union, and 
not the people of Americaasa mass. The 
Unionisa Union of States, and nota union 
of the mass of the people of the several 
States. Massachusetts, a ‘nation,’ in the 
language of Montesquieu, who spoke of 
the colonies as ‘ becoming so many great 
nations ;’* a ‘republic,’ in the language 
of Lord Clarendon, who spoke of the 
colonies as ‘hardened into republics,’ 
entered into a compact with the other 
nations, twelve of them, into a compact 
with the other republics, twelve of them, 
to form, so far as foreign nations were 
concerned, one nation. Thus, externally, 
the United States of America became, in 
the language of Kossuth, a ‘Republic 
composed of republics.’ 

That New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the other 
States of the old thirteen,-by entering 
into the constitutional compact, formed a 
confederated and not a consolidated re- 
public, there is evidence that cannot be 
gainsaid. In the first Congress which 
assembled under the present Federal 
Constitution, President Washington hav- 
‘ing been inaugurated, the United States 

* Kent, 274, v. 1. 


Senate made an address to him in which 
they say: 

‘We beg you to be assured that the 
Senate will at all times cheerfully codp- 
erate in any measure that may strengthen 
the Union, and conduce to the happiness 
and perpetuate the liberties of this great 
CONFEDERATED Republic.’ (See 1 v. Ben- 
ton’s Debates, p. 13.) 

The President (Washington) in cashes 
says: ‘I am happy to learn that the 
Senate will at all times codperate in every 
measure which may tend to promote the 
welfare of this CoNFEDERATED Republic.’ 
(1 v. Benton, p. 15.) 

In 1836, John Quincy Adams, in the 
debate in Congress on the admission of 
Arkansas as a State, (see 13 Benton’s 
Debates, p. 33,) speaks of Congress as 

he ‘representatives of that FEDERATION 
compounded partly of slaveholding and 
partly of entirely free States.’ 

The late Judge McLean, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, one of 
the most enlightened and liberal jurists 
that ever adorned the court, in a case 
reported, 16 Peters, p. 539, uses the fol- 
lowing language : 

‘Fortunately for the country, the pa- 
triotism was not wanting in the conven- 
tion and the States. The danger of dis- 
cord and ruin was seen and felt and ac- 
knowledged, and this led to the formation 
of the CONFEDERACY.’ 

As Massachusetts is a ‘member of the 
Federal Union,’ or a member of the con- 
federacy, which are convertible terms, so 
she is sovereign and independent. Thus 
in the nineteenth volume of Howard's 
Reports, page 558, the same enlightened 
jurist, Judge McLean, uses the following 
language: ‘Each State rests on its own 
SOVEREIGNTY, protected by the Constitu- 
tion.’ And on page 560, ‘ While slavery 
in the colonies of England is subject to 
the power of the mother country, our 
States, especially in regard to slavery, 
are INDEPENDENT, resting upon their own 
SOVEREIGNTY, and subject only to INTER- 
NATIONAL laws, which apply to INDEPEND- 
ENT STATES.’ 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATESMEN. 


THeopnitvs Parsons, in the Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts that adopted the 
Federal Constitution, remarks: ‘ Con- 
gress have only a concurrent right with 
each State in levying direct taxes, not an 
exclusive right; and the right of each 
State to direct taxation is equally exten- 
sive and perfect as the right of Oon- 
gress ; any law, therefore, of the United 
States for securing to Congress more than 
concurrent right with each State is usurp- 
ation and void.’ What would he have 
said to the usurpations which have since 
been committed by the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

In another speech in the same con- 
vention, Chief-Justice Parsons said: ‘ An 
act of usurpation (by the Federal Gov- 
ernment) is not not obligatory, it is not 
law ; and any man is justified in his re- 
sistance. Let him be considered asa crim- 
inal by the general Government, yet only 
his fellow-citizens can convict him ; they 
are his jury, and if they pronounce him 
innocent, not all the powers of Congress 
can hurt him; and innocent they cer- 
tainly will pronounce him, if the supposed 
law he resisted was an act of usurpation.’ 

Samuet Apams, always distinguished 
for his devotedness to colony rights and 
State rights, said of the first proposed 
amendment to the Constitution already 
quoted, in favor of it, that it was ‘ con- 
sonant with the second Article in the 
present Confederation, that each State 
retains its sovereignty, freedom, and in- 
dependence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right which is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.’ 
When appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, John Hancock being Gov- 
ernor, he said: ‘I shall be called upon 
to make a declaration, and I shall do it 
cheerfully, that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is and of right ought to 
be a free, sovereign, and independent 
State. I shall be called upon to make 
another declaration with the same so- 
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lemnity to support the Constitution of 
the United States. I see no inconsist- 
ency in this, for it must be intended that 
these constitutions should mutually aid 
and support each other.’ 

James SuLiivan, in 1791, speaking of 
the Federal Constitution, says: ‘Here 
they represent the really one separate 
and sovereign power, forming no civil re- 
lation to each other than what might re- 
sult from a voluntary and uncompulsory 
compact.’ Here this very eminent man, 
Attorney-General of the State, and after- 
ward Judge of the Supreme Court and 
Governor of the State, speaks of the Fed- 
eral Constitution as a compact between 
the States.’ He also adds: ‘ Neverthe- 
less, if each State does -not retain its sov- 
ereignty in some things, there is no union 
of several existing States, but an entire 
government. So again he says, p. 28: 
‘Treason is a violation of the duties of 
allegiance to an established government, 
holding the exercise of sovereign power ; 
and there can be no such crime unless 
committed against such authority.’ But 
the Federal Constitution recognizes trea- 
son against a State, and thus recognizes 
the sovereignty of the several States. 

BraprorpD, in his History, p. 12, re- 
marks that there might have been two 
thirds of the States in favor of the Con- 
stitution without there being two thirds 
of the whole population of all the 
States.’ And again, ‘the Federal features 
prevail and give the character to the 
compact,’ 

Thus Massachusetts understood that 
the Constitution was a compact between 
the States, just as GoverneurR Morris, 
who wrote it, understood it; that this 
compact formed a confederacy of States, 
just as Judge Marshall understood it, 
and that each State is sovereign and en- 
titled to the allegiance of its citizens. 
Thus, Judge Marshall, in his Life of 
Washington, vol. v., page 133, says: 
‘North-Carolina and Rhode Island did 
not at first accept of the Constitution, 
and New-York was dragged into it by a 
repugnance to being excluded from the 
confederacy.’ 
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SUABILITY OF STATES, 

In 1793, the Governor (Jonn Han- 
cock) and the Attorney-General (JAmEs 
SULLIVAN) were summoned by the 
United States Marshal to appear in 
court and answer toa suit of an indi- 
vidual belonging to another State. This 
summons the Governor refused to obey. 
He then summoned a meeting of the 
Legislature. In his opening speech he 
said: ‘I cannot conceive that the people 
of this commonwealth, who, by their rep- 
resentatives in convention adopted the 
Federal compact, expected a State would 
be held liable to answer a compulsory 
civil process to an individual of another 
State or of a foreign kingdom.’ And in 
the same speech he expressed an opinion 
in favor of State rights and of the sover- 
eignty of the States in all cases not ex- 
pressly or plainly prohibited by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He also said that a 
‘consolidation of the States into one 
government would endanger the nation 
as a republic, and eventually divide the 
States now united or eradicate the prin- 
ciples for which we haye contended.’ 
‘The principles’ were the principles of 
the Revolution. In view of these facts, 
the Legislature, on the twenty-seventh 
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of September, 1793, passed the follow- 
ing: ‘ Resolved, That a power claimed of 
compelling a State to become a defendant 
in a court of the United States, at the 
suit of an individual or individuals, is 
unnecessary and inexpedient, and in its 
exercise dangerous to the power, safety, 
and independence of the several States, 
and repugnant to the first principles of 
a confederate government.’ 

Accordingly, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts proposed the Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which was adopted, 
and is known as the Eleventh Article of 
the Amendments. Besides John Han- 
cock and James Sullivan, other leading 
men took an active part in favor of State 
rights and the amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Among them should be men- 
tioned Samuel Adams, Dr. Jarvis, and 
Nathan Dane. Samuel Adams was always 
a consistent advocate or defender of 
State rights, just as he had been of col- 
ony rights. He had taken the leading 
part, unless Otis or Hancock were en- 
titled to that honor, in obtaining the in- 
dependence of Massachusetts, and he 
wished to preserve that independence 
under the new confederation formed by 
the new Federal Constitution. 


[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SEVEN CHAMBERS OF AN OLD HOUSE. 


EXPLORED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE JUSTICE’S ROOM. 


Inasmuch as sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death, as every crime 


must, sooner or later, be brought to . 


the bar of justice, and ‘ They have their 
reward’ be written of every trans- 
gression, I cannot but connect the.re- 
maining chapter of this history with 
the man of the old house, where the 
white-haired Puritan, my honored par- 
ent, held the county courts. 

I have entitled these manuscripts 
the ‘Seven Chambers of an Old House,’ 
not because all the events I must relate 
occurred within the walls of tligse seven 
rooms, nor because no other localities 
might be introduced as a part of this 
story, but because, as I now pace 
through these chambers, néarly deso- 
late at this day—as I, the last of my 
line, look forth on that world which 
will soon know me no more for ever— 
each room reminds me of the incidents 
I have mentioned in connection with 
its name. Thus, when I enter the 
‘Bridal Chamber,’ I think of that 


young couple so unlike, and of their 


weary struggle ere their natures fused 
into one; when I pass through the 
‘Nursery,’ I seem to hear the feeble 
wail of that pledge of affection which 
reiinited their hearts; when I pause 
for a moment before the old porch, 
known as ‘ Richard’s Room,’ the visions 
of my boyhood’s days rise before me; 
when I look at midnight from the win- 
dows of the ‘Minister’s Study,’ I am 
reminded of a young and active mind, 
fresh from the universities, closeting 
itself to become the prey of its own 


passions; as my foot echoes with a 
hollow ghostly sound through the de- 
serted halls of the ‘Spare Chamber,’ 
I see my hospitable father and his noble 
wife causing the weary pilgrim or the 
lonely stranger to find a home in this 
distant land; as I shudder, when I 
pause for a moment before the ‘ Doc- 
tor’s Office,’ I restrain the feelings 
which arise against one who now lies 
low in unconsecrated ground; and, 
when I strike my foot upon the unlevel 
floor of the ‘Justice’s Room,’ the few 
closing events of this life-history crowd 
on my recollection ; and as I recall the 
end of one who has played such an im- 
portant although hidden part herein, 
the exclamation of Holy Writ rises to 
my lips, I control any feelings of anger 
that may still rankle in my breast, and 
say: ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ 

Not long did the minister struggle to 
maintain a brazen exterior in his pulpit 
while his bosom was torn with remorse 
and mean shame. He could no longer 
bear to meet the calm, innocent eyes of 
seven eighths of his class, and know 
that one was conscious of, although her 
woman’s nature forbade her to expose, 
his guilt. His eyes shut as if in pain 
when he saw his white-haired father 
daily approaching the grave, and felt 
how it would hasten his end should he 
but surmise the stain his son had 
brought upon his name; nay more, 
now old Ralph Ellingwood’s agency in 
his fall was clear before his eyes, he 
longed to escape from that hated pres- 
ence. His conscience was yet too little 
blunted to have allowed him to flee, 
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had the one who had sinned and suffer- 
ed with him been in a situation to ex- 
pose his crime ; but as it was, Ife ex- 
plained to her the necessity, she bore it 
with the silent, heart-breaking sorrow 
belonging to woman, and he nerved 
himself for the teacher’s last lesson, the 
pastor’s last discourse. 

The final day came, clear, calm, and 
beautiful, as though it were a paradise, 
and not a world of sin, which the sun 
smiled upon that Sabbath morn. Pale, 
with increased saintliness said the peo- 
ple, the minister gave out his text, and 
as he proceeded in his sermon, strong 
men wept, and there was no eye un* 
dimmed of all that mixed assembly. 
His words, falling as they did from the 
lips of one conscious of the approach- 
ing rupture of the tenderest ties, car- 
ried with them an unearthly, a fearful 
earnestness. Since that day, his heart 
has grown older, his feelings have 
cooled and calmed with the sluggish 
circulation of old age, and although 
those last exhortations are vivid as 
lines of fire in the abyss of memory, he 
hardly dares try to commit even an 
extract to paper. As he approached 
the end of his discourse, founded on 
the text, ‘The backslider in heart shall 
be filled with his own ways,’ I remem- 
ber he said: 

‘ His own ways! Ay, as his weary 
feet, torn with the thorns his own 
hands. have planted, tread the path 
his own self-will hath chosen; as his 
arms labor vainly against the resistless 
tide he has caused to flow by opening 
the flood-gates of passion ; as his heart 
is withered and burned by the flames 
‘ his own desires have kindled, deeply 
will he feel they are indeed Ais own 
ways. 

‘And when he looks on high, and 
beholds that face averted which used 
to smile on him; when he feels that the 
God his infant hands have worshipped, 
his infant lips have praised, is now a 
stranger to him, deaf to his offered 
prayer; when the terrors of an un- 
known future shroud hjs path with 
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gloom, and where all was love and 
mercy, he sees naught but a certain 
fearful looking for of fiery indigna- 
tion: then, ay, then, if not before, 
will he know it is his own ways, not 
God’s, he has followed. 

‘And now, my hearers, if there is one 
soul listening to my voice which is striv- 
ing with sin in any form, one who has 
longed to tread the enticing path which 
appears to his deluded vision strewn 
with roses, to taste the ravishing fruit 
which looks so fair and attractive to his 
eyes, let my words, were they the last I 
should ever utter, warn him from the 
tempting course. The roses will mildew 
in his grasp if he but pluck them, the 
fruit will turn to ashes and bitterness at 
the first pressure of his lips, and he 
awake upon the burning desert—with 
no spring to refresh his parched tongue, 
without the bow of promise, without 
the star of hope—filled, ay, filled so that 
his o’erflowing heart shall know no glad- 
ness, with his own ways.’ 

Next morning the men congregated at 
the corgers of the streets, and in little 
knots around the village store; the wo- 
men ran from kitchen to kitchen, and 
nodded their heads over the garden- 
fences: the minister had fled. 

Whether his guilt were known or not, 
even at this date he cannot say; he is 
inclined to think, however, few, if any, 
suspected the true cause of his sudden 
departure. He wrote a letter to the 
church committee resigning his pastoral 
charge, saying that the recent death of 
a near relative called him to Europe by 
the packet sailing that very day ; and in 
a few short years his place was filled, 
his name spoken only as a thing of the 
past, and his memory cherished only by 
afew, each year growing less, who had 
entered more than the mass into sym- 
pathy with the peculiar style of his dis- 
courses. 

The gentle mother shed many despair- 
ing tears, as day after day brought her 
no tidings of her lost darling. The old 
Puritan, ignorant of the true cause of his 
desolation, yet connecting it in some 
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vague, undefined way with the appre- 
hensions of his early youth, and the 
story Dr. Ellingwood had told around 
the evening fire, bowed his aged head 
upon his staff, and repressed the strug- 
gles of his time-tired heart with: ‘It is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth to 
him best.’ 

And whither did the wanderer now di- 
rect his steps—to the forests of his na- 
tive land, or the shores of that continent 
where the education of his younger days 
had been attained? I shall not describe 
the changes of his nomadic life, nor more 
than speak of the many years — long 
seem they in his memory now—when 
the old world knew his presence. This 
history is of a particular sin, to show 
how it desolated firesides, and brought 
remorse from father to son for three 
generations ; how its blighting influence 
was extended to those who suffered as 
innocent with the guilty. Every thing, 
therefore, which has not a direct bear- 
ing on this one subject I have omitted 
torecord. No desire for autobiographical 
fame has incited the hand which soon 
will be powerless and cold beneath the 
clods of the valley; only a wish to add 
another to the many proofs of the fear- 
ful text: ‘I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 

When next Richard Manning, Jr., 
appears in the panorama of incidents 
which flit hastily by the vision of my 
mental eye, we see him leaning over the 
taffrail of a French emigrant ship, bound 
to Louisiana, watching the rudder rise 
and fall in the starry water, or the petrel, 
as he skims gaily over the boiling wake 
she is leaving astern. Arriving at those 
shores, more from curiosity than any 
other motive, he joins some boatmen 
bound up that magnificent river, for the 
purpose of visiting the Jesuit missions 
along its banks. 

Once there, he found himself more in- 
terested than he had ever thought he 
could be in any earthly object. With 
all his old respect for the faith of his 
fathers, losing none of his own piety or 
religious zeal, he could not but admire 


the patient, long-suffering perseverance 
with which the Jesuitical order strove 
for the advancement of their Master’s 
kingdom; the unswerving oneness of 
purpose with which they followed their 
ideas of devotion to His cause. The 
minister had passed through many 
phases of life since his hegira from the 
Puritan village, but everywhere he had 
met with these same representatives of 
the most stupendous power the world 
has ever felt. When he had lingered 
round halls and palaces, he had been 
shown some member of the order in 
disguise, lying in wait for the discovery: 
of some secret that might be of vast im- 
portance to the glorious cause. Once 
satisfied, he had seen him doff the 
robes of the courtier, and return un- 
complaining to his black gown, his 
cloister, and his crust. Equally in the 
courts of London or in the lonely wil- 
derness were they ever before his eyes, 
with the same unwavering devotion, the 
same forgetfulness of self in their ab- 
sorption in a life purpose; and where 
the loathsome pestilence made foul the 
air, where the plague and the fever con- 
fined their restless victim, there, by his 
wearisome couch, he had seen the de- 
voted Jesuit priest administering the 
timely medicine or the cooling draught 
to the lingering patient, or holding the 
crucifix before his glazing eyes, and 
whispering words of peace and consola- 
tion in his dying ear, wiping the cold 
sweat of death from off his dying brow. 
He had seen the Puritan buying skins 
by the pound of Indians, where the 
weight was the muscles of his own good 
right hand; he had seen him take from 
the tribe their last acre of hunting- 
ground, and shoot remorselessly at an 
encroacher on his usurped claims. He 
saw the Jesuit approach the savage with 
an olive-branch of peace, point his soul 
to the same Redeemer in whom he trust- 
ed, cheer his dying couch with the same 
blessed words of Holy Writ in which 
he placed all his hopes for salvation, and 
without one thought for self-aggrandize- 
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ment, with a ‘The Lord will provide,’ 
accept the corn-cake and the venison 
from his swarthy brother. 

With a heart which had been ex- 
posed to many worldly influences, a 
spirit which had entered upon its work 
of the ministry as more of an intellectual 
than a spiritual duty; with the above 
facts before his eyes, it is not strange, I 
say, that the minister soon became 
deeply interested in this undertaking ; 
which should so draw him out of him- 
self, which made his miserable self- 
conflicts and self-examinations seem so 
base and ignoble as he looked back 
upon them; which for those selfish and 
self-important ends substituted a noble 
purpose, a world-wide ambition, nothing 
less than the redemption of a world 
from sin, the sanctification of all his 
own ambitions, every human aspiration 
to the Holy of holies. Neither is it to 
be wondered at that not many suns had 
set ere he became a zealous coéperator 
with the Jesuit priest in reclaiming the 
barbarians of these western wilds from 
ignorance and sin, and, as he daily 
watched the unvarying self-denial and 
devoted Christian character of his com- 
panion, that he forgot, in the great bro- 
therhood of humanity, his forehead had 
been bedewed with the waters of Puri- 
tan baptism, his companion had received 
the sprinkling of regeneration from one 
of the high cardinals of Rome. 

Concerning a few incidents that hap- 
pened to him there, a few which bring 
the Justice’s Room to my mind to-night, 
a few which draw up the closing threads 
of this tale, I have a page or two more 
to write, then my task is finished. If 
my feeble, palsied fingers can hold this 
wavering pen, to transcribe some pas- 
sages from the evening conversation of 
his Jesuit brother, around the blazing 
camp-fire, in front of their tented dwell- 
ing, my work in life is over, my last 
undertaking, ere I cross the dark river, 
ended. 

It was aglorious evening, as the wan- 
derer recalls it now to his memory: the 
sun had sunk behind the blue outlines 
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of the distant mountains, and the tops 
of the tallest trees had ceased to be gild- 
ed by his fading light; myriads of the 
living creation, whose voices usher in 
the coming of night, had commenced 
their nocturnal serenade; the bark of 
the hunter dog, or the evening chant 
of the returning forester, mingled 
strangely with the shriek of the 
screech-owl, the croak of the bull-frog, 
or the occasional whistle of the quail. 

The minister sat long alone, that 
evening, gazing into the crackling fire, 
conjuring up many an image of the past, 
many a remorseful sigh for departed op- 
portunities of usefulness, as he awaited 
the coming of his black-robed com- 
panion. 

One by one, he saw the evening 
throng, which congregated at the close 
of each day around the Father’s tent, 
retire, and go each to his own wigwam. 
One had secured the medicine for his 
restless child; another had heard from 
the holy man the absolution of his sin ; 
a third, a woman perhaps, had been 
pointed to Him whose earliest smile was 
welcomed by the blessed Virgin, whose 
latest care was to provide that mother 
with a home. All, even the sternest war- 
rior, had gone forth from that sanctified 
presence humanized and softened by 
the gentle influence of the missionary. 

Then forth from his confessional came 
the Father Fanatti, a smile of heavenly 
peace resting on his brow, a joy like 
that of a redeemed soul in his heart. 

‘And is there good news to-night ?’ 
said the minister. 

‘Ay, there is good news every day 
for those whose only ambition is the 
gathering in of souls to the Church, for 
which the blessed Redeemer, Mary’s 
Son, suffered and died. I often think,’ 
continued the heavenly-minded Father, 
‘how blest was the affliction, the ex- 
perience of the sins and follies, the vain 
and sensual aspirations of this world, 
which drove me to these wilds; how 
much my Heavenly Father loved me 
when he blasted my worldly hopes, de- 
feated my worldly ambition, that my 
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thoughts might be raised to heavenly 
things, my heart fixed on aspirations, 
in comparison with which the fondest 
bliss, and most ardent desires for the 
glory of earth’s poor aims and ends, are 
but as dross and rottenness !’ 

The Father spoke earnestly, and of a 
subject the minister had never known 
him to approach before. Interested as 
he had been in watching his present 
life, he had never dared attempt to lift 
the veil which shrouded the life which 
was buried, when those Jesuitical vows 
rested on his lips. Often had he longed 
to know the story of his birth, the causes 
that led to his expatriation, and his 
reasons for assuming obligations from 
which death only could release him. 
He now made use of the Father’s men- 
tal frame to gently urge him to review, 
for the benefit of other souls than his, 
that past which was hidden beneath his 
placid and untroubled exterior. 

While the Jesuit and his companion 
are engaged in conversation around the 
crackling fire, we will return to the Pur- 
itan village. 

The excitement incident upon the min- 
ister’s sudden departure had subsided, 
In the minds of many, he was still invest- 
ed with all the saintliness they had once 
attributed to him; others silently shook 
their heads, as though there were a 
strange mystery shrouding his character 
they longed to see made clear; with the 
mass, however, both his name and deeds 
were long since forgotten. 

But during the years he had been ab- 
sent from his father, no stain nor reproach 
had ever been fastened to the old man’s 
name ; he was still the honored Deacon 
of the Puritan Assembly, still the irre- 
proachable Justice of the County Court. 

Of late, there had a strange affliction 
befallen the staid and silent settlement. 
The coin of the country had been tam- 
pered with, and men were almost daily 
in trouble, by paying unwittingly their 
honest debts with spurious metal. It 
brought a singular element of mutual dis- 
trust and suspicion on the minds of all; 
no one dared say his neighbor was con- 
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cerned in the criminal traffic, and every 
one felt himself suspected when he offer- 
ed the payment of any demand. 

It sorely puzzled the wits of the wisest 
in the colony; and although many of the 
counterfeits were nailed to the counter, 
the number of them seemed each day on 
the increase. 

How long this annoyance would have 
continued to vex the colonists, I cannot 
say, had it not been for the mistake the 
counterfeiters made, in trusting to a 
child, who one day presented at the vil- 
lage store a coin of more value than he 
could have come by honestly. The shop- 
keeper noticed it, and by dint of threats 
and bribes induced him to disclose the 
fact that a woman, who had long been 
knownas ‘Old Madge,’ and had once been 
under arrest for witchcraft, had given it 
to him in exchange for a silver shilling. 

No one could have been mentioned 
whom it would have been more congenial 
to the feelings of the community to make 
an example of than she. The boys had 
from childhood stoned her, the girls had 
avoided her with downcast, trembling 
eye, and even the old Puritan Justice 
had been heard to say he hoped she 
might never be brought before him for 
any offence, lest his judgment should be 
perverted by his already formed opinion. 

Those who have remembered the ear- 
lier chapters of this tale will recall the 
temporary uneasiness one of her predic- 
tions, when angry, had caused in Rich- 
ard Manning’s heart. He had thought 
of it often of late, when he sat by his 
fireside, lonely and sad at the uncertain- 
ty which hung over the fate of his wan- 
dering boy. He had received few let- 
ters from the son he had so deeply loved, 
and not one of these had mentioned 
where he might be addressed. 

[For the knowledge of these scenes oc- 
curring during that son’s absence, he is 
indebted in this record, as he will soon 
explain, to the narration he heard around’ 
that evening's fire with his Jesuit friend. ] 

With these views toward the woman 
who was now brought before him, with 
the memory of the fearful Salem witch- 
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craft connecting itself with her presence, 
it is not strange that Richard Manning, 
as a judge, dreaded to be called upon to 
act in her case. That she was an utter- 
er of counterfeit money none could 
doubt, as abundance of the base coins 
were found in her cabin and upon her 
person, but where she received them 
from, was a question which arose in 
many hearts. 

The trial was short, and during its 
continuance the old woman sat as one 
in a dream, until awakened by the con- 
stable calling her attention to the just- 
ice’s voice, demanding if she had any 
thing to say in her own favor before re- 
ceiving her sentence. Through her in- 
coherent mutterings and jabberings the 
listeners could distinguish these words : 

‘Say? Ay, much could I tell ye of 
them that’s richer by far than I; of them 
that sits in high places; of them that has 
base and counterfeit hearts instead 0 
coins; of them that ye trustin yeer fam- 
ilies—ay, of them that ye trust with 
yeer lives.’ 

The court-room was hushed as these 
words came forth, and a sensation as of 
some dread discovery of new crime, 
passed over the minds of all, as the old 
woman proceeded more wildly and unin- 
telligibly than ever. They could distin- 
guish but a mass of meaningless jargon, 
until finally the court appointed a con- 
stable and his assistant to take the old 
woman aside and cross-question her, to 
ascertain, if possible, what she might 
have to disclose. 

The assembly held their breath as the 
constable announced : 

' The woman hath implicated Ralph 
Ellingwood, physician and surgeon, or 
this place.’ 

The old Puritan was pale as death as, 
in a clear voice, he said: 

‘Let Ralph Ellingwood be brought.’ 

But Ralph Ellingwood was not ; a boy 
had seen him the evening before, passing 
down a by-way that led to a dark, deep 
wood. The dogs followed their thasters 
in the search, and in its deepest shades 
lifted up their voices in a wild, unearth- 
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ly howl. The pursuers hastened on, 
and found—the senseless dust: the spir- 
it of the old physician had returned to 
God, who gave it. One of the dogs lick- 
ed a bottle still clasped in the lifeless 
hand, and fell over with a fierce shrick 
of pain, which told that the counterfeiter, 
on hearing of the discovery of his guilt, 
had gone before the bar of the Eternal 
at his own bidding. They buried him 
in that deep ravine, under the shadow 
of an over-hanging rock, and to many a 
heart came back, as he returned from 
that solemn scene, the words of fearful 
import: ‘They have their reward.’ 

The few closing scenes of this history 
crowd upon me now, and I scarcely find 
words to express them as I would. I 
have transcribed the foregoing pages 
from the narrative of one I never name 
without a pang of regret and self-humil- 
iation. Perhaps I can do no better than 
to allude, in closing, in his own words, 
to the later hours of the evening we 
spent around the camp-fire. 

The minister had heard his own vil- 
lage, his own father, and one whom he 
names not now, mentioned by the Jesuit 
with composure. Since his earlier years, 
he had schooled his heart until he could 
hush its emotions at his will; and al- 
though he held his breath lest he should 
hear the sound of his own name on the 
Father’s lips, he yet had self-control 
enough to ask : 

‘But surely the enactment of this 
tragedy in your village did not make 
you a stranger there? You could have 
had no share in that.’ 

‘No, my son,’ said the priest, ‘I had 
no share in the crimes which led to the 
death of the transgressor of whom I 
have spoken. I had not thought to 
speak of him, but the mention of my 
birth-place led me to narrate his fall, for 
he was our family physician, and so 
widely celebrated, his suicide occasioned 
the deepest awe in many households.’ 

‘ But it is the story of your motives in 
coming to this wilderness I had longed 
for,’ said the minister. 

‘It is dangerous to my peace to allude 
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to that, my son,’ replied the Jesuit, a 
cloud, for the moment, dimming his 
placid brow. ‘These days have long 
rested as in a sepulchre, and I would 
not revive them now. Let them sleep 
till the last trump shall sound ; then let 
me confess those worldly aspirations 
and sensual desires with sorrow, and 
point to the many weary nights of pen- 
ance by which I have expiated my world- 
ly longings and disciplined my repining 
heart.’ 

‘But soon,’ continued the minister, 
‘you and I must part; if the record of 
your unsatisfied ambition after worldly 
pleasure should cause me to forsake my 
restless life, would not ‘that be a word 
for the cause you have espoused so en- 
tirely ?’ 

The Father rested his hand upon his 
brow a moment, and then replied : 

‘The Master I have professed to follow 
says none are worthy of His name save 
those who will gladly sever the dearest 
relationships for His name’s sake. His 
own hand, in a manner inscrutable to 
me, blighted one fair bud of promise my 
heart held very dear. Then I resigned 
all, and sought the most acceptable way 
to serve him, and having found it, bade 
adieu to all other connections, even 
though I desolated my own family fire- 
side—for I was an only son, and went 
forth from that Puritan assembly with 
the brand of apostasy upon my name. 

‘A Puritan maiden was to have been 
my bride. Oh! how I lovedher! (The 
Father hastily recollected himself, and 
dashed away the unbidden tear.) She 
was my childhood’s playmate, and the 
pride of my later years. Our connection 
approached almost too near the ties of 
kindred to be merged into another love; 
but for many years we were very happy 
in one another, until there came a change 
over my one friend, on whom all my af- 
fections were staid. 

‘Oh! let those who look through tear- 
ful eyes on the cold, still face of one who 
has loved them to the end, lift up their 
hearts in quiet and resigned thankful- 
ness that they mourn a friend’s death, 
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and not the death of a friend’s affection. 
Let them rejoice that the clay, not the 
heart, is cold to their endearments ; that 
no blight of death has ever rested, or 
can ever rest, on the love which knit 
their hearts as one. 

‘Finally, I heard from lips I had hoped 
would one day promise her love to me 
for ever, that we must for ever part, and 
that nothing but friendship could in fu- 
ture exist between us. 

‘ Reasonings, entreaties, prayers, were 
of no avail. Her own parents knew not 
of the cause of her determination ; but 
that it was irrevocable, sanguine as I 
was, from her manner I could not enter- 
tain a doubt. 

‘For a little while I lingered near her. 
Then I went abroad, and in my lonely 
life soon found my mind resting on high- 
er things. Thesame passion I had once 
given to earth, now turned, in all the 
strength of its devotion, to the wish to 
follow in my Redeemer’s footsteps. 

‘It was for the sake of this I joined 
myself to an order which has for its 
single object the advancement of His 
kingdom ; took the obloquy of apostasy 
upon my name, and sought these wilds. 
Whatever became of Ruth Darley I can- 
not say; neither, to this day, do I know 
the cause of her sudden change of sen- 
timent. I only know she lived unmar- 
ried for many years, and have heard it 
said she at last sought refuge in a con- 
vent of Montreal. I have but a few 
more years to labor here. The ague 
and the fever have long striven despe- 
rately to master my constitution. But 
my home is on high. The peace which 
passeth understanding rests in my 
heart, and I go to be with Him whose 
name my brotherhood bears, who died 
on the accursed tree that I might live.’ 

The Father had been so interested in 
the glorious contemplation of that bless- 
ed day, he did not notice his now un- 
conscious listener. The mention of the 
name of the one with whom he had sin- 
ned ; the knowledge that he had wronged 
this gentle spirit; the evidence that an- 
other fireside had been rendered desolate 
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through his fall, was too much even for 
his self-control; and his head had fallen 
against a prostrate tree, and his next re- 
collections are of a couch of rushes, with 
the faithful steware of the Lord bathing 
his throbbing temples. 

The next day, although still pale and 
haggard, he sought the confessional, 
where into the Father’s ear he poured 
the long story of the guilt which had 
desolated both their hearts, and especial- 
ly dwelt on the wrong he had inflicted 
on the one who now heard his repentant 
_ prayer for pardon. 

‘And shall I not remember my Mas- 
ter now?’ said the priest, stifling his 
emotions. ‘Arise; neither do I con- 
demn thee. Sin no more.’ 


It was a mild afternoon in October. 
The maple-leaf had turned almost every 
shade, from the deepest red to the gold- 
en-yellow ; its juices had dried within 
its veins, and it came softly down, as a 
work of choice and not compulsion. The 
blue-eyed gentian, the last flower of au- 
tumn, had opened its fringed lids, and 
closed them again, at the near approach 
of the snows of winter; while, through 
one of the valleys that lie on the Missis- 
sippi, their tread rustling strangely 
through the decaying leaves, came a 
long cortége of the red men of the West ; 
the Christian chant mingling strangely 
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with the death-chant of the warrior, the 
wail of the Indian women, and the la- 
mentation of the children. The proces- 
sion stopped by a newly-dug grave; the 
clods of the valley fell on the heart that 
was hushed for ever; and the hand of 
the writer erected a simple pine slab 
over the pious missionary’s grave, carv- 
ing thereon, with the name, the words : 


*‘REQUIESCAT IN PACE.’ 


Under one of the hills of New-Eng- 
land, an old homestead has for many 
years defied the storms of winter. Still 
the old farmer sits in his high-backed 
easy-chair ; still the sober matron pre- 
pares the hospitable chamber for the 
weary wanderer; when, one night, a 
tired bird returns to its parent nest— 
one who has tasted many of life’s changes 
asks that he may rest under that roof 
for the remainder of his days. 

The mother looks up in quiet surprise, 
but her countenance assumes an air of 
joy, too painful in its abruptness to 
bear the name. 

*‘O my long-lost boy !’ 

She sobs upon his neck, and the tears 
flow freely down the withered cheeks of 
parents not long for this world. 

‘Let us pray,’ said the old man: 
‘for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; was lost, and now is found!’ 











NUMBER FIVE, . 

THERE are two things for which 
Young Hyson is particularly grateful : 
one is, that he is not a native of Mas- 
sachusetts; the other is, that he is a 
native of Pennsylvania. He is almost 
intolerant in his hatred of intolerance; 
and he is proud to say that Pennsylva- 
nia was one of the noble three in the 
original foundation of which ‘ the free 
toleration of religion was recognized.’ 
He says that, thoughethe descendants 


‘ of the Puritans have many of them 


discarded Puritanism, they possess all 
the ancestral intolerance. If they are 
infidels, they are intolerant infidels. 
They are intolerant abolitionists. They 
have their formula, their syllogisms, 
which must fit every thing. Apropos of 
syllogisms, their one syllogism, which 
they consider a clincher, is evidently 
modelled after one of Montaigne’s. His 
is: ‘A Westphalia ham makes a man 
drink. Drink quenches thirst. There- 
fore Westphalia ham quenches thirst.’ 

Abolition syllogism: Slavery 
prompts abolitionism.  <Abolitionism 
caused this war. Therefore slavery 
caused the war. 

But abolitionism is but an offshoot of 
intolerance. It is with a Massachusetts 
man of the old stamp, (and it is to be 
wished that‘ nature’ had broken ‘the 
die in moulding’ him): ‘JZ do not ap- 
prove of slavery; therefore it shall not 
exist.’ Formerly it was: ‘ J do not ap- 
prove of Quakers; therefore they shall 
not exist. J do not approve of Roman 
Catholics; therefore they must be ex- 
terminated.’ 

To think how much Fourth-of-July 
eloquence has been wasted on the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and how much poetry. 
Waste poetry on these enemies of poet- 
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ry and beauty! They nearly obliterat- 
ed them from the mind, from religion 
itself, in their blind hostility to what 
they considered sin. As the ignorant 
cleansers of the ancient hall of Coven- 
try, England, ‘in their blind hostility 
to dirt and cobwebs,’ almost obliterat- 
ed the hereditary glories emblazoned 
around the hall. 

Mrs. Hemans has written a beautiful 
poem on the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of which the closing lines are: 


‘ They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.’ 


Yes; freedom to worship God just as 
they worshipped him, but in no other 
way. Talk of the ‘legacy of freedom’ 
left us by the Pilgrim Fathers! They 
left us a legacy of intolerance—the very 
root of despotism ; and were these Unit- 
ed States of America peopled alone by 
their descendants, or those imbued with 
their sentiments, the government of the 
United States of America would to-day 
be a despotism ; not only the adminis- 


tration, but the government also. Let. 


us thank God that no Mayflower sailed 
up the Delaware. This intolerance, 
the soil of the Old World, which was 
to the first settlers of Pennsylvania but 
as dust which they shook from their 
garments and their feet ere they cross- 
ed the threshold of the New World, 
was to those who landed on Plymouth 
Rock as mire in which they had wal- 
lowed until it permeated the very pores 
of their skin. Hyson says it was the 
clay of which they were made. It is 
true they had some good qualities — 
they were men and women; though 
we don’t hear or read much about the 
women, except as they were burnt as 
witches. 
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Puritanism did a great deal of harm 
by banishing amusements from the home 
circle, and we have not yet recovered 
from its baleful influence. Do you think 
that all that young life can be repress- 
ed, or effervesce only in psalms and 
hymns? Let it ferment and foam over, 
carrying off impurities with it. It gives 
me a stifled, suffocated feeling now to 
think of those Pilgrim sons and daugh- 
ters. Had my spirit been so confined, 
cribbed like that of ‘Mary Gwin,’ it 
would have 


‘Burst the shell of its earthly skin, 
And hatched itself a cherubim,’ 


or something else. 

You often hear, in regard to amuse- 
ments: The time must come when 
you will say, ‘I have no pleasure in 
these things.’ This is very true. It 
has often come to me; but is this dis- 
taste for innocent amusements indica- 
tive of a healthy state of mind? There 
are times when wholesome food nause- 
ates one; but is the body then in a 
healthy state ? 

Then, too, it is reiterated to us that 
we must die, and leave all these things. 
‘ We must die and leave our 
books, our homes, our mountain-girt 
valley, the dear familiar faces and 
voices, the pleasantly murmuring brook, 
and singing birds, to lie down in the 
halls of night and silence. 

Or it may be that all beauty that vi- 
brated through the eye to the soul will 
be swept away by the beatific waves 
that flood the soul itself. It may be 
that one burst of heaven’s music will 
drown the echo of all earth’s melodies. 
It may be that beauty and melody are 
given us here that we may appreciate 
them hereafter; they may be but the 
alphabet of a glorious language. . . 

I will not look on that darker Puritanic 
picture. ‘The Greeks,’ it has been said, 
‘ generalized their observations on the 
human mind, and then applied them to 
the gods.’ Did the Puritans thus form 
their idea of the attributes of the Al- 
mighty, terrible and gloomy and re- 
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vengeful indeed must have been the 
human minds that came under their 
observation. 

I do not know that I fear death; yet 
I would be reluctant to let go my hold 
of life, and grasp—I know not what; 
to step from the sure footing of the 
present into the uncertain. Pleasant 
readings, delightful companionships, the 
weaving of dreams and thoughts into 
written words; all these and much 
more belong to life; and I love life, 
however Puritans may depreciate it. 


NUMBER SIX. 


‘Fallen cherub, to be weak is miser- 
able, doing or suffering,’ says Milton’s 
‘Satan.’ And Longfellow says: ‘To be 
strong is to be happy.’ I think that 
both of these fellows made a slight 
mistake. To be weak, is to be relieved 
from responsibility ; to lean on some 
one else’s arm; to float with the cur- 
rent, or have some one else row for 
you; to lie on an island of helplessness 
while the ocean swirls around you. To 
be weak is to yield to the inevitable 
without a struggle; to be weak is not 
to attempt the impossible. Had Satan 
been weaker, he would have been hap- 
pier. It was his strength that tempted 
him. To be strong enough to make 
great attempts, and just fail; to strain 
every nerve, and then go over the cata- 
ract—this ‘is miserable.’ As for suf- 
fering—-the utter incapacity to attempt 
any resistance to it, the weakly lying 
prostrate till it be overpast, as travel- 
lers in the desert before the simoon, is 
certainly better than standing up to 
battle with it. 

Then the responsibility that rests on 
the strong. They must ‘paddle their 
own canoe.’ There is a necessity laid 
on them to struggle with the fates 
themselves, and the strongest are to 
the fates but ‘as flies to wanton boys.’ 

The weak go on in the beaten track ; 
believe as their fathers did, and quietly 
lie down at last to rest with them. 
While the strong man must hew his 
path through a wilderness of doubt; 
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too often, like the bewildered traveller, 
he walks in a circle, ever returning to 
the same point; his nearest approach 
to ‘happiness an indifference which 
prompts him to say to himself, as was 
said to the ‘ poor babes in the woods:’ 
‘Out of this wood do not desire to go.’ 
Better be weak, and receive the faith 
as a little child. Yes; to the strong 
man doubts come, ‘ not single spies, but 
in battalions ;’ and when he thinks he 
has his feet on the rock and is strug- 
gling with his last foe, an army is ly- 
ing, perdu, like Roderick Dhu’s men, 
ready to start up at the first bugle-call. 
And it is well for him if, like Roderick’s 
opponent, he can say: 


‘Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’ 


To be weak is to be peaceable, for- 
bearing, forgiving. That is weak, and 
conscious of weakness—some might 
term it cowardly. I can best illustrate 
this by quoting Sancho Panza’s reply 
to Don Quixote’s proposal to hand over 
to him for chastisement all base-born 
opponents : 

‘T will on no account draw my sword 
either against peasant or against knight. 
From this time forward, in the presence 
of God, I forgive all injuries any one 
has done, or shall do me, or that any 
person is now doing, or may hereafter 
do me, whether he be high or low, rich 
or poor, gentle or simple, without ex- 
cepting any state or condition what- 
ever.’ 

There is Christian forgiveness for 
you, as genuine as most that passes 
for it. 

After all, strength, when applied to 
material things or human, is but a rela- 
tive term. Weakness is the one posi- 
tive term. There is a great centripetal 
force drawing all things toward destruc- 
tion; about which they revolve, as the 
planets around the sun, and whatever 
their centrifugality, it will finally be 
overcome. The planets themselves are 
slowly but surely contracting their or- 
bits, losing their centrifugal force, final- 
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ly to rush into the destructive embrace 
of the sun. Thus with all material 
things, all human institutions. And 
the moth flying around the lighted 
candle seems to be the one type where 
human volition is concerned. We fly 
into destruction no less surely than all 
material things rush into it, though less 
mathematically ; that is, where we act 
from the promptings of our own natur- 
al will. I know there is another side 
to the question. I have not time to 
discuss it. Suffice it to say that it pre- 
sents no grand idea of human strength. 
It is well for us to know our weakness, 
for in conscious weakness there is safe- 
ty. ‘The sea, if resisted, will dash 
man’s strongest works to pieces, while 
the tiny nautilus, by yielding, can defy 
its most violent ragings, and ride the 
billows triumphantly in the utmost fury 
of the storm.’ Sosays Maury. I hope 
it is not treason to quote him now, 
though it may be ‘ disloyalty.’ Of this, 
I might many times have been accus- 
ed—I mean according to the present 
signification of the word. Of that, I 
would not be guilty for—a shoddy con- 
tract—now, I believe, the high reward 
of treason, as I would define the word, 
or rather as Webster defines it: ‘The 
offence of attempting to overthrow the 
government of the state to which the 
offender owes allegiance.’ 

Is there happiness in mental strength ? 
Mediocrity has society. Genius is alone. 
The full Moon makes a solitude for her- 
self in the heavens, and the Sun treads 
his daily course alone. One almost 
fancies that he must look longingly for- 
ward to his occasional eclipse, when he 
may have society. But though Shake- 
speare, for instance, may have walked 
through his day alone, he strides through 
the ages in the lofty companionship of 
Homer, Dante, Milton, and the grand- 
est that ever gave utterance to human 
thoughts and longings, or that ever 
wrote out the music of human heart- 
throbs. 

Speaking of loneliness, we are made 
strong through suffering, and did you 
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ever think how alone each was in his 
sorrow? Though it may be a common 
sorrow, there is some attendant that 
makes itseem more gloomy to him than 
any of its kind. He treads the deso- 
late shores of his grief, not even find- 
ing a ‘Man Friday’s footprint on the 
dreary sand. Alone in his suffering, 
and if strengthened by it, comparative- 
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ly alone in his strength. . . . Yes; 
I doubt if ‘to be strong is to be happy.’ 
To be the oak around which the vine 
may twine; to be a consoler, yet alone 
in grief; the protector, yet with no 
shield against the darts of the enemy— 
all this it is to be strong. Let me be the 
vine—the consoled, the protected. I 
ask not to be the strong. 


THE FORKS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA.* 


[Ir is but right to say that a portion of the following article has already been published; but the hands 
into which it originally came are not likely to meet it here, and if they do, it is hoped there is sufficient new 
matter to compensate for a re-reading. It might have been greatly lengthened. Indeed, the region about 
which nearly a dozen books have been written, must have abundant material—only too abundant—for a 
single magazine article. Scarcely a name is mentioned about which a volume migbt not be written without 
exhausting the subject. On many points, fierce and able controversies have been waged. Whether, Brant 
was at the massacre of Wyoming, has engaged the pens of Colonel William L, Stone, Hon. Caleb Cushing, 
Thomas Campbell the poet, and of many other writers. So also, the much mooted point, whether Queen 
Esther committed the outrages in the valley, with which she has been charged, has been largely discussed. 
Charles Miner, Benson J. Lossing, Colonel Stone, have argued this question with great skill and ability, and 
much light has been thrown upon it by other authors.. The name of Moses Van Campen suggests much 
matter for story and song, and his life, in two volumes, has been published. It was not intended to open 
those controversies, but to state briefly, some of the circumstances and facts which make the valleys and 
hills of the Susquehanna, the most famous, romantic, and interesting in the State—perhaps in the Union.] 


In Pennsylvania, the Susquehanna 
River is known and distinguished by 
the North Branch and the West Branch. 
The North Branch, however, which 
rises in Otsego county, New-York, is 
the principal stream, and originates the 
name; the West Branch being but an 
affluent, rising in the mountains of 
Clearfield county and the springs of 
Cambria, and comes to be known as 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna, 
after it has attained considerable size. 
It receives several large streams before 
it pours its waters into the Susquehan- 
na proper, at Northumberland, among 


which are Muncy Creek, Loyal Sock, 
Lycoming, Pine Creek, and others of 
lesser size; whereby, in a course of 
something over two hundred miles 
among the mountains of the interior, 
its volume of waters has been swoilen 
so as to equal, almost, those of the 
North Branch. Of the North Branch, 
an eloquent writer observes: 


‘Other streams have their beautiful 
points and intervals, but the Susquehanna 
has every form of beauty or sublimity that 
belongs to rivers. We have seen them all— 
Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri—there is nothing like the 
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Susquehanna on this continent. Its pecu- 
liar character depends upon its origin in the 
New-York meadows, its passage through 
the magnificent Pennsylvania mountains, 
and the richness of the valleys that lie be- 
tween those mountains. Everywhere its 
course is deflected ; it begins a wooded lake ; 
it winds with the character of a limpid 
brook by meadows and over silver pebbles ; 
it makes its way through mountains; it 
loiters restingly by their base; it sweeps in 
broad curves by the valleys. Its vast width 
in its mad spring freshets, when, swollen by 
the melted snows, it rushes from the mount- 
ains with irresistible force, sometimes caus- 
ing frightful inundations, leaves, with its 
fall, island after island in its mid-channel, of 
the richest green and most surpassing beau- 
ty ; while those passages through the mount- 
ains afford points of scenery far finer than 
any one would believe them to be from any 
description, if they have not seen them.’ 


It is not generally admitted which 
valley bears off the palm of beauty. 
The denizens of each are strenuous in 
the praise of their own locality, and 
point with exultation to many an his- 
torical spot. The counties properly in- 
cluded within The Forks of the Sus- 
quehanna should perhaps lie south of a 
line, to be drawn from the west line of 
Clinton county at the river, to the point 
where the North Branch strikes the 
Pennsylvania line; and would include 
Clinton, Lycoming, Bradford, Sullivan, 
Wyoming, Luzerne, Columbia, Mon- 
tour, and Northumberland. 

No region of Pennsylvania has been 
written over with so much care and 
vim and zest. The historian, the poet, 
and the romancist have labored to il- 
lustrate its valleys, and to heighten, if 
possible, the charms of its scenery. 
Comprising many rich and populous 
counties, to which, years ago, the 
hardy settlers flocked for cheap lands, 
the pleasures of the chase, and the 
fishing-rod, its local history is pecu- 
liarly rich. <A fierce warfare raged be- 
tween our own people for the posses- 
sion of its rich alluvials; and at last 
the Legislatures of the several States 
were obliged to interfere to stop the 
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feud. Within its borders occurred 
some of the most bloody battles in 
which the white and the red man con- 
tended for life and subsistence. Fierce 
and protracted were the struggles ; 
and we find marks of them not only 
on their very sites, but so tenacious 
was the hold of the Indian, that he 
has indelibly stamped his nomencla- 
ture upon almost every one of the 
streams, the mountains, the passes, 
and the valleys. 

Here no cockney has built his Lon- 
dons, Liverpools, or Manchesters; no 
matter-of-fact emigrant from ‘der fa- 
derland’ has be-Rhined or be-Rhoned 
our most beautiful river; nor have the 
creeks and valleys to play second fiddle 
to some European locality. Their mu- 
sical, aboriginal names still cling to 
them, and will cling to them for ever. 

Hark to the music of a few of them: 
We have Wyalusing, Tunkhannock, 
Lackawanna, Wyoming, Nanticoke, 
Catawissa, Mahoning, Shamokin, Chil- 
lisquaque, Muncy, Loyal Sock, Lyco- 
ming, Towanda, Kittanning, Sheshe- 
quin, and many others. 

The Indians seem to have called 
what is now Towanda, ‘Awande;’ 
and perhaps what is known as Pine 
Creek is a little easier of pronuncia- 
tion than the aboriginal ‘ Tiadaghton.’ 
So, also, what is now known as Muncy 
Creek was, in the native dialect, ‘ Oc- 
cohpocheny,’ and by some of the tribes 
was called ‘ Longeserango.’ The name 
Muncy was doubtless given by the 
whites as easier of pronunciation, or 
because the tribes inhabiting the region 
were called the ‘Monseys,’ or Wolf 
tribes. 

Lycoming was, in Indian, ‘ Loco- 
mick ;’ and ‘Stonehauge’ is by some 
given as the Indian name of Loyal 
Sock. It, as well as Muncy, may 
have been known to different tribes by 
different names; for Loyal Sock is un- 
doubtedly Indian, and signifies ‘ Middle 
Fork ’—the explanation being that it 
enters the Susquehanna about midway 
between Muncy Creek and Lycoming 
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Creek. There is reason in this; and 
the authority for it, though mislaid, 
satisfies my mind. 

Chillisquaque, ‘ The Frozen Duck,’ is 
named from the legend of a beautiful 
squaw having met an untimely death 
', upon the banks of that quiet stream. 

‘Nanticoke and Lackawanna are most 
certainly Indian, and I am informed by 
a Welshman that the roots of both 
words are certainly Welsh. He ex- 
plains them to have reference to streams 
of water, in his own language, and their 
peculiarities answer exactly to those of 
the streams which they designate. It 
is impossible to say if the meaning of 
the words in both languages is the 
same; butitisalittleremarkable, if the 
Welshman was not quizzing me, that in 
both, the words should have reference 
to water, rather than woods, fields, or 
mountains. 

Born within the forks of the Susque- 
hanna, on the very bank and directly 
at the mouth of one of its most roman- 
tic tributaries, with the tempest roar 
and sunny sparkle of both streams the 
most familiar sounds and sights of my 
childhood,and the peculiar, sweet-sound- 
ing Indian name-of each in my young 
ears, it is no wonder that the region 
watered by ‘the river of the winding 
shore’ should be to me the loveliest 
spot of earth, and from which God 
grant that war, pestilence, and famine 
be ever absent. And there is no valley 
in the world which, for beauty of scen- 
ery, fertility of soil, salubrity of cli- 
mate, and facility of access—for the 
mineral wealth of its hills, the moral 
health, hospitality, and intelligence of 
its inhabitants—surpasses that lying in 
the forks of the Susquehanna, in the 
good old commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But it is not only for the things men- 
tioned that this valley is celebrated. 
Its historical associations and recollec- 
tions are fully worthy of its high char- 
acter in other respects. Within that 
territory lies the beautiful Valley of 
Wyoming, the plain tale of the massa- 
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cre of whose citizens brings tears to 
the eyes of the most careless reader, 
and whose charms and horrors have 
been painted, but not heightened, by 
the magic pen of Campbell. Here, 
too, the celebrated Van Campen fol- 
lowed the trail of the Indians, or suf: 
fered as a prisoner in their cruel hands; 
a narrative of whose adventures, some of 
them occurring almost in sight of where 
I write, would be more exciting than a 
romance. In this charmed region, Cap- 
tain Samuel Brady performed many of 
his famous exploits, and made his hair- 
breadth escapes. And no greater name 
than his brightens the roll of Indian 
fighters. 

The celebrated Montour family, which 
has left its name indelibly on one of our 
most beautiful ranges of hills, lived, act- 
ed, and died, and are believed to be 
buried in the Valley of the Susque- 
hanna. Kate Montour, the Queen Es- 
ther of our histories, dashed out the 
brains of the unhappy captives, on the 
‘bloody rock’ of Wyoming. And 
even to this day, the teint of the warm 
red blood on the rough boulder, re- 
mains to tell the damning deed; nor is 
there water enough in the sweet heav- 
ens to wash it out. 

Here dwelt the Lenni Lenape, ‘the 
original people ;’ and the council-fires 
of Tamanend, their most illustrious 
chieftain, were kindled in its forests. 
For many years annually on the first 
of May, throughout Pennsylvania, his 
festival was celebrated. In Philadel- 
phia, the members of the ‘Tammany’ 
society walked the streets in proces- 
sion, their hats decorated with bucks’ 
tails, and upon reaching the wigwam, 
had a talk, smoked the ‘ peace pipe,’ 
and performed Indian dances. From 
him, also, the celebrated New-York 
Society took its name; and that an- 
cient Wigwam of the unterrified yet 
blazes with lights to celebrate a vic- 
tory; or if the gloom of defeat hangs 
over us, like the great chieftain it hon- 
ors, never surrenders. Here, too, in 
his early youth, came Logan, the fa- 
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mous chieftain and orator of the Iro- 
quois. He has left a name that can 
never be forgotten, while eloquence 
and pathos are admired. ‘Who is 
there to mourn for Logan?’ ‘Not 
one,’ sayest thou. O old man elo 
quent! Thou art mistaken, most dis- 
consolate chieftain! Who has not read 
of thy beloved Alvaretta, and shed a 
tear over her sad and untimely fate, 
adding to it a copious flood for the 
great grief that rent thy heart? 

Would that I had a pen that could 
fitly narrate the story of The Forks of 
the Susquehanna! How could a Cooper, 
or an Irving, people its hills and val- 
leys with ever-living characters! Not 
one of the localities made everlastingly 
famous by those magic writers, had 
half the natural beauties and adapta- 
tions to romance and song, which lie 
uncelebrated and almost unknown with- 
in the windings of this exquisitely beau- 
tiful stream. What withering satire 
lies in the fights of the Pennamites 
and Yankees over the Connecticut sur- 
veys! What tragedy in the history of 
Kate Montour, the Canadian half-breed, 
liberally educated, and mixing in the 
best society of Philadelphia, and lead- 
ing her bloody warriors at the massa- 
cre of Wyoming! What room for in- 
cident and adventure, not the imaginings 
of romance, but the sober truth, in the 
lives of Van Campen and of Brady! 

The valley must have been very 
thickly populated, for many remains 
of Indian towns are pointed out. Very 
extensive burial-grounds are known to 
exist at several places within the forks. 
Curiosities of various kinds—mounds, 
excavations, and fortifications of un- 
doubted Indian workmanship — are 
found in large numbers. Through this 
valley ran some of the most important 
and frequently travelled ‘ war-paths’ 
known in the history of the race. 
Shall I trace them out for you by 
existing roads and villages? The writ- 
er has been over most of them, and 
you can put your finger on the ‘paths’ 
on almost any map. 
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‘The Shamokin Path’ began at the 
place now known as Sunbury, and con- 
tinued up the West Branch by the 
mouth of Warrior Run and an Indian 
town there located; thence throuv®i 
the gap in Muncy hills to the town of 
Muncy, where the public road now 
passes, 

‘The Wyoming Path’ left Muncy on 
the West Branch, ran up Glade Run, 
then through a gap on the hills to 
Fishing Creek, which empties into the 
North Branch at Bloomsburgh, twenty 
miles above the junction; crossed the 
creek, passed into (now) Luzerne coun- 
ty through the Nescopeck gap, and up 
the North Branch to Wyoming. 

‘The Wyalusing Path’ was traced 
up the Muncy Creek to its head, then 
crossed Loyal Sock Creek, near where 
the Berwick turnpike crosses, then to 
Dushore, thence to Wyalusing Creek 
and to the flats above. 

‘The Sheshequin Path’ ran up Bou- 
ser’s Run, thence to Lycoming Creek, 
near the mouth of Mill Creek, thence 
up Lycoming to the Beaver Dams, 
thence down Towanda Creek to the 
Sheshequin flats. 

‘The Fishing Creek Path’ started 
on the flats near Bloomsburgh, on the 
North Branch; up Fishing Oreek by 
Orangeville, to near bong Pond; thence 
across to Tunkhannock Creek. It was 
on this very path that Van Campen, 
the most prominent Indian fighter on 
the North Branch, was captured, and 
within three miles of where I write. 

Several other less important paths 
led into those great thoroughfares, and 
are well known in their neighborhoods. 

Such are the materials for a history 
of The Forks of the Susquehanna. 
In detached pieces and from other 
points of view, it has been written; 
but there is the more interesting one 
of personal narrative, which it seems 
is lost for ever. We shall not attempt 
to criticise those works which we have 
placed at the head of this article, though 
corrections on several points might be 
made. They embody all, perhaps, that 
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can now be certainly known of the 
events they profess to relate; and they 
prove the eagerness with which the 
public desired to know whatever was 
written of the different localities, 
which, by love and war, have been 
made famous. 

Some day, justice will be done to 
our most beautiful river; some day, an 
Englishman or a German, an Italian or 
a Russian, will travel along its ‘ wind- 
ing shore,’ and celebrate its beauties; 
after which our countrymen will awaken 
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to its romance, and consent to admire 
its valleys and love its hills. From the 
lake in which it rises, to the bay into 
which it discharges its waters, it is the 
most beautiful stream on the conti- 
nent; the history of the people who 
lived upon its banks is the most mourn- 
ful and romantic; the adventures of 
its heroes the most thrilling and ex- 
citing; and the most worthy of that an- 
cient race who roamed through its for- 
ests, the 


LENNI LENAPE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HORSEBACK. 


[Tue latter part of the year 1860 
brought about a condition of things 
rendering investigations, ‘on __horse- 
back’ or otherwise, an unsafe amuse- 
ment, in certain latitudes; but allowing 
those of us, not liable ‘to the draft,’ 
an excellent opportunity for generalizing 
our ‘observations.’ Having completed 
this task, upon the class of facts pre- 
sented below, they were submitted to 
Rosert Cuampers, Esq., editor of Cham- 
bers’s Journal, during his visit to this 
country, near the close of that year. He 
returned it with the following indorse- 
ment, which may be considered an 
ample apology for its present publica- 
tion: 


‘I got a waking hour during the night to 
read your paper on Niagara and its chronol- 
ogy, which perhaps has found no other read- 
er so prepared to receive its conclusions. 
Your observations and, inferences from the 
existence of the drift in sections of the land 
of that class, correspond with those which I 
have myself made in Scotland, and which I 
brought forward in a paper read before the 
British Association at Glasgow, in 1855. In 
that paper I endeavored to show that such 
sections, if made by rivers, must have been 
made by rivers of much greater volume than 
those now flowing in them, as these are at 
present only making a small cleft at the bot- 
tom of the old valley, and have not even 


washed out from these the whole of the 
drift which had been introduced into it. But 
I’speculated on other causes, particularly on 
the operation of the sea in washing long nar- 
row cuts in table-lands exposed to it—what 
are called goes, or geos, in the North of Scot- 
land, where I showed that several ancient 
ones—that is; ‘goes’ now high and dry— 
exist. Idare say the sea would take a long 
time to execute such cuttings; but whatever 
did it, it was done before the period of the 
Boulder Clay.’ | 


NIAGARA FALLS—ITS RELATION TO CHRO- 
NOLOGY. 


A controversy has long prevailed in 
relation to the age of the earth. Some 
have undertaken to sustain the propo- 
sition that the chronology of the Bible 
makes the creation of man date back 
only about six thousand years; and 
that the origin of the earth itself is of 
even date with that of man—there hav- 
ing been a difference of «only six days 
in the time of their production. Others, 
assuming this to be the true inter- 
pretation of the Bible account of the 
creation of the world, have attempt- 
ed to array geology against revelation, 
by claiming that it supplies ample evi- 
dence of the existence of the earth for 
millions of years. Until very recently 
a general assent has been given to the 
first part of the proposition—that man 














cannot have existed longer upon the 
earth than about six thousand years. 
This view has been considered as well 
sustained by both revelation and geology ; 
but it has been found more difficult, and 
even impracticable, either by Scriptnre 
proofs or geology, to sustain the other 
part of the proposition—that the earth 
itself was created contemporaneously 
with man. To meet the difficulty thus 
presented, a second theory has been pro- 
posed—that the Bible account of crea- 
tion, while it gives to man a place upon 
the earth for only about six thousand 
years, does not fix the date of the origin 
of the earth itself, but refers it to a 
period in the far distant past, which is 
termed the ‘ beginning.’ 

To disprove the first theory stated, 
which holds that the creation of the 
earth and of man were nearly simulta- 
neous, it was considered as only neces- 
sary to show that the earth must have 
had an existence for a longer period than 
six thousand years. One of the main 
facts relied upon for this purpose has 
been the far-famed Falls of Niagara; the 
waters of which, in the unwearying pro- 
cess of wearing away their rocky bed, 
had required, it was contended, a dura- 
tion of time more than five times great- 
er than has elapsed since the period fixed 
upon as that of man’s creation. 

A remark or two before proceeding is 
necessary to a proper understanding of 
the structure of the earth, and of the 
questions under consideration. Its crust 
is composed of a nucleus of unstratified 
crystalline rocks, which are overlaid by 
a succession of other rocks that are 
stratified, and capable of being sub- 
divided into classes or formations. This 
classification is not based so much upon 
identity of lithological character as upon 
similarity of organic remains. In none 
of the older geological formations, strat- 
ified or unstratified, had any works of 
art or Numan remains been found, to 
testify that man was upon the earth 
during the period of their production. 
The latest formation—the one immedi- 
ately preceding the present order of 
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things—is called the Diluvium, from its 
irregular character and coarse materials, 
indicating that it was deposited in a 
disturbed condition of the ocean, such as 
the Deluge might have produced. Un- 
til within a few years past, the Dilu- 
eium, or Boulder Clay, has also been 
pronounced pre-Adamic, as no remains 
of man, or of his works, had been found 
in any portion of its strata. For this 
reason, it had been considered as not 
supplying any evidence adverse to the 
theory that man has existed but six 
thousand years upon the earth. As the 
continent must have been beneath the 
waters of the sea, during the Diluvial 
period, the present rivers, of course, 
commenced to flow when the lands 
emerged again, at the close of that 
epoch. The extent to which these 
rivers seem to have cut out their chan- 
nels, through all the geological forma- 
tions, will be noticed presently ; and so 
vast is the extent, as to lead to the opin- 
ion, among geologists generally, that im- 
mense periods of time must have elapsed 
since the work was begun. The Dilu- 
vium was not strewed over the earth’s 
surface, until after the completion of the 
deposit of all the older formations; each 
one of which occupying, it is supposed, 
a distinct period, extending, perhaps, to 
millions of years. The Diluvium itself 
is estimated to have required, for its 
deposit, not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand years; and Niagara River, as will 
be presently shown, at least an addi- 
tional thirty-five thousand years—thus 
fixing the beginning of the Diluvial era 
at a time bearing date about sixty thou- 
sand years from the present moment. 

These statements, of course, must be 
taken as mere conjectures of speculative 
geologists, but they bring us to the main 
point of interest in the present discus- 
sion. 

Within a few years past, discoveries 
have been made, favoring the opinion 
that man existed upon the earth before 
the Diluvial period; thus leading to the 
conclusion that the Bible is wrong in its 
chronology, and that, instead of man 
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having been only six thousand years 
upon the earth, he has been sixty thou- 
sand. This discovery is disputed by 
some in whom the public have great 
confidence, while it is confirmed by 
others of equal reputation. Sir Charles 
Lyell, after a personal examination of the 
supposed works of art, and the position 
in which they were found, adopts the 
view that they are of human origin, and 
pre-Diluvial in date. The specimens 
found resemble spear-heads in form, but 
have not the notched ears that charac- 
terize the flint arrow-heads. Being of 
the rudest possible form of flint imple- 
ments, they are supposed by others to 
be merely accidental fragments, fractured 
from masses of flint, and not produc- 
tions of art. 

- But, suppose that the pre-Diluvial 
existence of man should be established 
as a fact not to be doubted, how will it, 
in reality, affect the question of Scripture 
chronology? That the earth had an ex- 
istence long previous to the creation of 
man, is a point no longer disputed 
among geologists, either Christian or 
Infidel, and is doubted by but few 
Biblical students. But that man has 
existed sixty thousand years on the 
earth, is a proposition that affects too 
seriously the accepted chronology of the 
Bible to be admitted without the most 
rigid investigation. Instead, therefore, 
of undertaking to accommodate Scripture 
chronology to an unsettled geological 
theory, let us see whether the theory 
itself, so far as it may depend upon the 
facts connected with the Falls of Niagara, 
cannot be exploded by ascertained geo- 
logical facts. 

As already stated, one argument for 
the great age of the earth, is based upon 
the hypothesis that Niagara River has 
excavated its channel since the Diluvial 
period. But what if Niagara has not cut 
its owh channel? What if it can be 
shown that its channel was produced by 
other causes, acting with prodigious force 
over the continent, during a period long 
antecedent to the existence of Niagara 
River? This done, we expunge the 
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thirty-five thousand years which have 
been claimed as necessary to allow the 
river to wear away its channel, and 
show that the Falls cannot be summoned 
as a competent witness on a question 
affecting Bible chronology. This, then, 
is the question proposed for examination. 
Has Niagara River worn out its own 
channel through the rocky strata in 
which its waters now rush onward from 
the Falls to Lake Ontario ? 

The visitor at Niagara Falls sees 
before him the nearly horizontal strata 
of limestone; the mighty rush of waters 
over the table-rock ; the immense chasm 
into which they plunge, and then rush 
tumultuously along to the lake below; 
and with this one example of apparent 
river excavation, he thinks of nothing 
else than that the Niagara River has 
performed the whole of that vast work. 
This has been the conclusion, also, of 
many eminent geologists. But let us 
examine the facts connected with the 
Falls, and contrast them with similar 
ones elsewhere, and then judge whether 
geologists have not generalized too 
hastily in that case. The rocks from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario belong to the 
Upper Silurian period.* The strata 
are nearly horizontal, having but a 
slight dip up-stream. At the Falls, the 
upper portion is limestone, and the 
lower soft shale. The gradual wearing 
away of the shale, by the agitated waters 
in the basin at the foot of the Falls, 
leaves the overlying limestone unsup- 
ported; and, from time to time, it 
breaks away and is dashed into the 
abyss below. The deep chasm below 
the cataract is two hundred to four hun- 
dred yards wide, and three hundred 
feet deep. Its length is seven miles, 
commencing at the Falls and extending 
to Queenston, on the Canada side, which 
is a little above Lewiston, on the Ameri- 
can side. The soft shale, at the Falls, 
rises in the direction of Lewist®n, so as 
to expose the underlying sandstone and 
shale, at that point. Overlying the 






* All the technical terms used can be found in 
Webster’s Dictionary. 
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Silurian rocks, throughout this region, 
are heavy deposits of Diluviwm ; and, 
more recent than all, there is found a 
bed of Fluviatile deposits upon Goat 
Island, above the cataract, and also upon 
the cliffs farther down the river. These 
deposits resemble the Loess of the 
Rhine—a term that will be employed 
in describing them hereafter. 

The Loess of the Niagara occurs at 
several points on the cliffs; and, con- 
taining only fossil remains of existing 
species of fresh-water and land shells, 
with bones of the mastodon, it must be 
of recent origin. It seems to be identi- 
cal with the deposits which overlie the 
Diluvium along the lakes and on the 
river bluffs in portions of the West. 
The strata of limestone and shale form- 
ing the walls of the chasm below the 
cataract, throughout its whole length, 
remain unbroken except at one point. 
This is at the whirlpool, where a gap of 
five hundred and ten feet exists, which is 
filled with Diluvium to the water’s edge, 
a depth of three hundred feet. How far 
it may extend below the surface of the 
river is unknown. The Diluvium at 
this gap, together with the adjacent 
limestone, is covered by a deposit of 
twenty or thirty feet of red clay. It 
appears clearly that there was here an 
original chasm, which was afterward 
completely filled up with stratified Dilu- 
vium, and that it was connected with the 
adjacent valley of St. David’s. This gap 
was, doubtless, the straightforward 
branch of the chasm in which the ex- 
cavating currents, to be noticed here- 
after, created their outlet to the ocean— 
the present channel of the Niagara being 
the other outlet. This is rendered the 
more probable, because the surface of 
the country at Queenston is said to be 
higher than the St. David’s. 

Several eminent geologists, after a 
careful examination of the strata, and 
the causes now in operation in wearing 
away the rocks, give it as their opinion, 
that thirty-five thousand years have been 
required for the retreat of the Falls from 

Queenston Heights to their present posi- 
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tion. This estimate is based upon the 
theory, that the chasm, in which the 
waters of the river now run, has been 
excavated by the action of the river 
itself; and this estimate is not too high, 
if no other agency than its own waters 
has been employed in cutting out the 
channel of Niagara. But in examining 
this question they have not made suffi- 
cient allowance for another class of 
facts. Powerful denuding agencies were 
at work upon the earth’s crust before 
the existence of the present rivers. 
Currents of water have rushed over its 
surface, stripping off the rocky strata, in 
places, to thousands of feet in depth, and 
leaving it furrowed, here and there, with 
wide valleys of denudation, or deeply 
excavated chasms. In other districts, 
convulsions from within have thrown 
up the originally horizontal strata at 
high angles, into mountain ranges, with 
vast fissures to serve as canals of drain- 
age for their waters. All investigations, 
therefore, relating to river-beds, must 
note whether the channels are in hori- 
zontal strata and the result of denuda- 
tion, or in disturbed strata and the effect 
of convulsion. f 

Without entering into details, at pres- 
ent, as to the geological changes which 
this continent has undergone, at various 
times, the facts may now be stated, 
which, it is believed, must not only 
modify the theories relating to Niagara 
Falls, but overturn the arguments based 
upon them for the great age of that 
river. 

In passing from the Falls to Sandusky 
city, on Lake Erie, and thence, by Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, across Kentucky and 
Tennessee, to Huntsville, Alabama, the 
geologist will find not only that the 
strata of the several geological forma- 
tions have been washed away—often to 
the depth of one or two thousand feet— 
but that the whole of these results, from 
Niagara to Huntsville, belong mainly to 
one period of denudation. With the ex- 
ception of the cataract, Niagara is re- 
peated again and again upon this route, 
in the narrow channels of the smaller 
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rivers which come into the Ohio, from 
the eastward, through the horizontal 
limestone. Take three of these as ex- 
amples of the whole. 

The Kentucky River, from the mouth 
of Dick’s River down to Shawnee Run, 
above Frankfort, a distance of forty miles, 
runs in a channel, cut out of the Lower 
Silurian limestone to the depth of six 
hundred feet. The walls on each side 
are mostly very precipitous, and, with 
here and there an exception, approach 
close to the river ; thus forming a chasm, 
similar to’ that of Niagara, having a 
length of forty miles and a depth of six 
hundred feet. 

The Cumberland River, for a distance 
of forty miles above the Cumberland 
Falls, winds its way through a narrow 
valley surrounded by hills six hundred 
feet high, which are composed of the 
sandstones and shales of the Coal Meas- 
ures. The river makes a descent of 
fifty-six feet, over the Conglomerate, at 
the Falls. From this point to the mouth 
of Laurel River, a distance of ten miles, 
the bluffs of sandstone, underlaid by the 
Mountain Limestone, close in and over- 
hang the river, being from four hundred 
to six hundred feet in height. From 
Laurel to the mouth of South Fork, a 
distance of nearly thirty miles, the river 
is bounded on both sides by tremendous 
cliffs of limestone, rising abruptly five 
hundred to six hundred feet above the 
surface of the river. 

Here is a chasm eighty miles long, 
having a depth of six hundred feet, and 
being cut out of horizontal strata by the 
action of water. Nearly one half the 
distance is in the Mountain limestone. 
The strata rise in the direction of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, so that the river de- 
scends from the Mountain limestone, 
through the intervening formations, to 
the Lower Silurian limestone at Nash- 
ville. The river-bed is here cut into 
this formation to a depth of three hun- 
dred feet, and thus flows along upon 
strata two thousand feet below the sum- 


mits of the hills at Barboursville, indi- 
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cating that the rocky strata have been 
washed away to that depth. 

To gain a clear idea of the nature and 
dimensions of these denudations, the 
statement must be extended, so far as it 
is connected with the portion of the 
Cumberland River under consideration. 
The chasm which incloses the Cumber- 
land from the Falls to South Fork, here 
widens out and recedes from the river, 
till the Mountain limestone, which con- 
stitutes its walls, has become separated 
to a distance of near two hundred miles. 
That is to say, the denuding agency 
which cut out the chasm as far down as 
the South Fork, so expanded itself from 
that point as to sweep away the Moun- 
tain. limestone on either side, widening 
as it progressed to the extent of two 
hundred miles, and deepening into the 
formations below, so as to cut extensive- 
ly into the Lower Silurian limestone at 
Nashville. Reference is here had to 
the line from Mammoth Cave, through 
Nashville, tothe Tennessee River, south 
of Huntsville. The denudation of strata 
is irregular of course, and several 
smaller rivers are included in the dis- 
tance named, but the main facts are as 
stated. Its extreme depth at Nashville, 
geologically considered, is over two 
thousand feet below the summits of 
the sandstone hills at Barboursville. 
The Mountain limestone, which has a 
thickness of about five hundred feet at 
Mammoth Cave, and one thousand at 
Huntsville, is wholly swept away from 
more than a hundred miles of this line, 
and partially so from the remainder. 
Any one who will trace the sinuosities 
of this formation, as its margins widen 
out from the South Fork, must be con- 
vinced that the currents of water which 
cut out the chasm above that point, 
also removed the strata from the ex- 
tended area below. The chasm above 
is so like that of Niagara, and the wider 
denudations below are so connected 
with it, that he would not be willing to 
say so small a stream as the Cumber- 
land and its tributaries could have per- 
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formed so mighty a work in any dura- 
tion of time. Currents acting with 
ten thousand fold greater energy would 
be necessary to produce such effects ; 
and nothing less, he must conclude, 
than the up-heaving of the ocean-bed 
in which the strata were deposited, and 
the consequent rushing of its deluge of 
waters to a lower level, would be ade- 
quate to produce such results. 

The region of the Tennessee River 
presents a still more extensive series of 
denudations. A mountain commences 
a little to the north of the city of 
Huntsville, and extends southward a 
distance of fourteen miles. Its maxi- 
mum height is one thousand feet, and 
the whole is composed of the Mountain 
limestone, with the exception of thirty 
feet of sandstone, four hundred feet 
above its base, and an equal amount on 
its summit, including a thin vein of 
bituminous coal. Upon the west side 
of the city another mountain is pre- 
sented, running parallel with this one, 
and having an elevation of eight hun- 
dred feet. Its strata are also horizon- 
tal, and identical with those of the 
eastern one, except that two hundred 
feet of the upper strata have been 
washed away. The intervening valley 
is one of denudation, and has not been 
produced by convulsions. This is ap- 
parent from the fact that the strata are 
continuous across the valley from the 
base of one mountain to that of the 
other. Both these mountains are ouwt- 
liers of the great Mountain limestone 
formation. 

Ten miles south of Huntsville, near 
Ditto’s Landing, the Tennessee River 
passes through a gap cut in the eastern 
mountain, which has a width of one 
mile, and its walls here upon each side 
are one thousand feet high. The moun- 
tain, being fourteen miles in length, ex- 
tends four miles beyond the river, where 
it curves westward and runs parallel 
with the Tennessee to Florence, Ala- 
bama, a distance of sixty miles. The 
valley which it bounds in this distance 
has an elevation of forty feet above the 
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river, and an average width of about 
twelve miles on the south side, and is of 
varying width on the north. From 
Florence to Savannah, Tennessee, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, the strata continue 
horizontal, but the valley has less regu- 
larity in width. Thus, the Tennessee 
presents a river valley, varying in width 
from one mile to twelve, which is cut 
out of the horizontal limestone, to the 
depth of a thousand feet, as the maxi- 
mum, and having a length of more than 
one hundred miles. But at Savannah, 
and thence to the mouth of the Tennes- 
see, the strata, instead of being horizon- 
tal, have been thrown up at various 
angles of inclination, from one degree to 
perhaps thirty ; and, when first elevated, 
if a denuding force of no greater power 
than the present river existed, these 
strata would for ever have constituted an 
impregnable barrier to the progress of 
the river. But, at that moment, an 
agency must have been in operation 
which tore up and bore off, with equal 
ease, the mighty masses of rock ob- 
structing its course, whether horizontal 
or vertical. 

Another subject must now be consider- 
ed before progressing with this part of 
our statements. The opinion has been 
expressed, that, from the nature and vast- 
ness of the denudations described, it is 
impossible that the present rivers can 
have cut their own valleys and chasms. 
This theory may be disputed; and it 
may be claimed, that, time enough al- 
lowed, they could have performed the 
task. To sustain the view which has 
been taken, it is necessary, therefore, 
that testimony of a different character 
should be presented. Such testimony 
is at hand. 

The city of Huntsville, as already 
stated, stands in a valley six miles wide, 
which is bounded on the east by a moun- 
tain a thousand feet high, and on the 
west by another of eight hundred feet. 
These mountains run parallel to each 
other a distance of ten miles, to the 
Tennessee River. The one on the east is 
prolonged four miles beyond the river, 
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and is cleft in twain by the chasm which 
forms an outlet for the river, as it comes 
down through similar valleys and chasms, 
from Chattanooga, a distance of another 
hundred miles. The stratain both these 
mountains are horizontal, and equally as 
crystalline and indestructible as those 
of Niagara; nay, they are more so, 
nearly the whole thousand feet being 
limestone, without any underlying soft 
shale to facilitate the excavation by a 
process of undermining. The whole 
valley is unquestionably one denuda- 
tion, and may be called a_ gigantic 
chasm. 

But this chasm of six miles wide, 
fourteen miles long, and a thousand feet 
deep, has no river coursing through it 
to exert its excavating powers in the 
production of the effects here witnessed. 
The only stream within it of any size, 
is the small creek having its origin in 
the large spring of Huntsville, and 
which, bursting out at nearly the low- 
est point of the valley, could not have 
had an existence till after the excavation 
was completed. Being destitute of any 
river power of denudation, how then 
was this valley formed, and when was 
this work executed? Every geologist 
will agree that its origin must be re- 
ferred to the general system of denuda- 
tions before noticed. Nor does this 
riverless valley stand alone: it is but 
the type of a class including hundreds 
of like character. The period when 
these denudations took place is, there- 
fore, the main question; and as they 
can be traced from Huntsville to Niag- 
ara, if their geological date can be es- 
tablished, then the age of Niagara River 
can be settled. The answer to this ques- 
tion, however, is not to be given in cen- 
turies of common time, but must be re- 
ferred to epochs in geology. 

This brings us back to Savannah, 
Tennessee. The river channel here is 
cut, to some considerable depth, into 
the Lower Silurian limestone. The 
Mountain limestone, with the interven- 
ing formations, has been washed away, 
or exists only as outliers on the higher 
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grounds. <A heavy deposit of Diluvium 
covers the surface, generally, between 
Florence and Savannah, though the un- 
derlying rocks are exposed, here and 
there, in the beds of creeks. At Savan- 
nah a slight disturbance of the strata 
is observable, and the general high 
mountain character of the surrounding 
hills has become in some degree broken 
down. This brings with it a marked 
change in the character of the river val- 
ley deposits. All the way from Chat- 
tanooga to Florence, the valley has an 
average elevation of thirty or forty feet 
above low water in the Tennessee. The 
whole width of the valley originally, 
with a few exceptions, has been excav- 
ated to the depth of the river-bed, as at 
present existing, and afterward filled up 
with loose materials derived from the 
adjacent uplands and from the sources 
of the river, far up in the mountains of 
North-Carolina. But, a few miles below 
Savannah, a striking change is present- 
ed. The Cretaceous and Tertiary for- 
mations occur, and continue for a con- 
siderable distance down the river. At 
Purdy, Tennessee, a little way to the 
west of Savannah, these formations are 
finely presented, and continue south- 
ward to the sea-coast. The Diluvium is 
also well presented in places, overlying 
the earlier formations, as well as the 
later. 

Here, now, some light begins to dawn 
upon the question of the geological age 
of our river channels. The Cretaceous 
formation, according to the books, car- 
ries us back at least three geological 
epochs from the present and midway in 
the ages during which the stratified 
rocks have been deposited. This was 
the closeof the Paleozoic period.* Our 
rivers, of course, originated with the 
present geological era, and cannot be 
considered as having had an existence 
previous to the Diluvial epoch, at the 
close of which the last great change oc- 


* These Paleozoic formations include all from 
the Granite to the close Coal period—the Lower 
Silurian, Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous. 
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curred in the relations of sea and land. 
All the estimates in relation to the time 
occupied by Niagara in cutting its chan- 
nel, are based upon this theory. But 
the great aqueous furrow, ploughed 
through the limestone rocks, to form 
a channel for the Tennessee, does not 
belong to the present period. It owes 
its origin, like all similar ones, to the 
mighty catastrophe which closed the 
Paleozoic age. It was then that the 
first great breaking up of the ancient sea- 
beds occurred. Previous disturbances 
had been confined to narrow limits, but 
at this moment the paroxysms became 
general and involved the entire crust of 
the earth. The floorings of the oceans 
being elevated, the retreating waters, 
rushing off to a lower level, with resist- 
less power, produced vast denudations in 
the uprising strata, which, from the be- 
ginning, had been accumulating in their 
bosoms. The great chasm of the Tennes- 
see could not have received within its 
wall Palzeozoic rocks, the Cretaceous, 
Tertiary, and Diluvial formations, if that 
chasm had not previously existed. But 
as it does contain these later formations, 
it must, therefore, have been excavated 
before the Cretaceous epoch, which dates 
back nearly to the close of the Pal- 
geozoic age. 

The facts now presented demonstrate 
that there are extensive chasms in the 
geological formations of the United 
States, of the same age with the rocks 
of Niagara, which have not been excay- 
ated by the rivers of the present era; 
and that there are others, having a mag- 
nitude that completely dwarfs Niagara, 
which were excavated at least three 
geological epochs before the existence 
of the present rivers. Then again, the 
testimony is ample, though not fully 
presented, to prove that all these ex- 
cavations belong to a general system of 
denudation, including many similar ex- 
amples which extend over the continent, 
and include the area covered by the 
basin of Lake Erie, from which a thou- 
sand feet of strata have been removed ; 
and that the valley of Niagara river, 
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with the deeper and narrower chasm 
below the Falls, the basin of Lake On- 
tario, and the broad outlet of the St. 
Lawrence, all come within the range of 
this system of denudations, and were all 
proximately completed at the same time. 
By the phrase, proximately completed, 
the idea is intended to be conveyed, 
that, though the great furrows in the 
rocky strata were cut out to near their 
present depth and form, at the time of 
the first epoch of denudation, yet the 
work has been extended since the close 
of the Tertiary period, and probably, in 
connection with that of the Diluvial age, 
so as to modify the first formed channels 
to some extent. And then, when the 
continent last emerged from the ocean, 
and the springs, beginning to flow, con- 
gregated into rivers, their streams of 
course sought the lowest level prepared 
for them, by the retreating waters of 
the displaced Paleozoic and Diluvial 
seas; so that the process, begun in 
those ancient ages, is still continued by 
the present rivers at a rate correspond- 
ing to their excavating powers. But 
the whole amount of denudation effected 
in the production of the valley of the 
Tennessee, the riverless valley of Hunts- 
ville, and that of the Cumberland, can- 
not possibly have been performed by 
the streams they include. The pres- 
ence in the Tennessee valley of the Cre- 
taceous, Tertiary, and Diluvial forma- 
tions, is ample evidence that it existed 
long before the river had its birth ; and 
it is equally certain that the small creek 
in the Huntsville valley never beheld 
the light of day till after that vast 
chasm of denudation had been scooped 
out to its present depth. As all our 
river channels had their origin at the 
same date, and were the product of 
causes acting uniformly over the conti- 
nent, no argument, therefore, sustaining 
the claims of the present rivers to thou- 
sands of centuries of existence, can be 
based upon the length, width, and depth 
of the chasms in which they find their 
beds. 

But the writer is not alone in his 
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belief that the valleys and chasms, now 
occupied by our rivers, date their exist- 
ence back to a geological age long pre- 
ceeding the present. Ten years since, 
upon communicating the foregoing facts 
to M. de Verneuil, of France, that dis- 
tinguished gentleman thus wrote: ‘I 
will be gratified to know more fully 
your ideas about the excavation of the 
valleys, in the secondary strata, where 
they are horizontal. It is a phenome- 
non more frequent in America than Eu- 
rope, because it depends upon the posi- 
tion of the strata, which on this conti- 
nent are not so often horizontal. As for 
Niagara, I have the conviction that the 
excavation commenced before the Dilu- 
vial period, as the valley of St. David’s, 
which is a lateral or embranchment val- 
ley of the Niagara River, is quite filled 
with Diluvium. It is obvious to me 
that at the Diluvial time, the Niagara 
canal was cut at least as far as the whirl- 
pool, which is the point where meet to- 
gether the valleys of St. David’s and 
Niagara.’ 

M. De Verneuil visited Niagara, and 
studied its facts for himself. He coin- 
cides in opinion with the theory we 
maintain, that Niagara now runs in a 
channel excavated in an era long pre- 
ceding the origin of the present rivers; 
and that the age of that river, therefore, 
cannot be estimated from the character 
of the chasm in which it flows. Mr. 
Hugh Miller, however, relying upon the 
obesrvations of Sir Charles Lyell, insists 
that the Niagara has cut its own chan- 
nel, and offers in proof the presence of 
Leoss on Goat Island and upon the 
cliffs of the river.* This deposit, it is 
argued, was continuous, originally, and 
has been disconnected by the river. To 
this conclusion, there can be no objec- 
tion, for such may have been the process 
by which its central portion has been 
removed ; but, when it is claimed that 
not only the Loess, but the solid Silurian 
strata, also, have been removed by the 

* See ‘ Testimony of the Rocks,’ p. 425, where Mr. 


Miller deals so sharply with the ‘ Geology of the Anti. 
Geologists.’ 
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river, the proposition cannot receive 
our assent, however high the authorities 
who give it their support. 

This point demands examination. The 
Loess occupies both sides of the Niagara 
in such a manner, it is claimed, as to in- 
dicate that it was originally connected, 
and that its separation is due to the ac- 
tion of the river ; therefore, the Silurian 
rocks must have existed beneath the 
Loess as a bed upon which it reposed, 
and the river has not only worn its way 
through these loose deposits, but through 
the Silurian rocks also—a work demand- 
ing for its execution a period of at least 
thirty-five thousand years. Look at an- 
other fact, and judge of the accuracy of 
this reasoning. The Diluvium occupies 
both sides of the river upon the cliffs, as 
well as the Loess, but it also fills the 
gap in the Silurian rocks at the Whirl- 
pool, so as to demonstrate that the chan- 
nel of St. David’s was excavated before 
the existence of Niagara. The Loess, 
as the newer formation, overlies the 
Diluvium, and must have been subject 
to the same conditions with that forma- 
tion, ever since the waters began to pass 
from Erie to Ontario, with their present 
force. The presence of the superficial 
deposits of red clay upon the Diluvium 
at the gap, as well as upon the adjacent 
limestone of the country at large, proves 
that the waters of Niagara have never 
passed through to St. David’s from the 
Whirlpool ; otherwise they would have 
removed the red clays and altered the 
stratified drift. Niagara, therefore, did 
not cut out the valley of St. David’s, nor 
did its current ever flow therein. But 
as the Diluvium fills that gap, it is cer- 
tain that it was cut out previously to 
the Diluvial epoch, and consequently 
the age of the Loess. 

Look a little closer at the facts. The 
chasm of St. David's comes up to the 
Whirlpool in nearly a direct line with 
the channel of the river above. It is 
not probable that it terminated there, 
because it is not possible that the an- 
cient currents removed the Silurian 
strata the whole length and depth of 
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St. David’s, and then suspended the 
process at the very margin of the Whirl- 
pool—leaving the Niagara to cut its way 
afterward, through the solid rock to 
Queenston, at a higher elevation, rather 
than to rush out at the gap and sweep 
away its loose materials. It is much 
more rational to suppose that the chan- 
nel of Niagara, with its two outlets, was 
excavated by the retreat of the Palzxo- 
zoic seas, and that both were filled again 
by the Diluvial currents—the one to 
Queenston not being filled up to a level 
with that to St. David’s. This would 
turn the waters of Niagara to Queens- 
ton when they commenced to flow, and 
allow the Loess to be deposited upon the 
cliffs and across upon the Diluvium in 
the chasm; thus leaving both Loess and 
Drift to be removed as soon as the river 
assumed its present condition and swift- 
ness of current. 

This leads us further to remark, that 
a different condition of the waters of 
Niagara, for a time after its origin, must 
have existed. The Loess could not have 
been deposited upon its cliffs, except 
during a period when the stream flowed 
at an elevation equalling the height of 
this deposit; and the same conditions 
must have prevailed further up the 
river, as the Loess surrounds Lake 
Erie at a corresponding height. It also 
exists upon all our great Western rivers, 
and similar causes to those operating at 
Niagara were prevalent nearly every- 
where, immediately after the Diluvial 
epoch. These causes remain to be ex- 
plained. The Loess, at its highest mar- 
gin, occupies a nearly uniform elevation 
above the streams, and at its lowest, 
lies in the valleys upon a level with 
them.* Dams at the outlets of the 
rivers, or elsewhere, could not produce 
such an extent of back-water as to allow 
of such a length of deposit. A succes- 
sion of dams would have deposited the 
Loess so that its continuity would not 
have been preserved. It could not have 


* Geological Report of Missouri, 1855, in which a 
lucid statement of the character of the Loess is pre- 
sented. 
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been produced in estuaries of the seas, 
as it includes only fresh water and land 
species. Its origin is yet involved in 
mystery. Could the uniformity of over- 
flow upon our river banks, during the 
era of the Loess, be due to an excess of 
rain-fall upon the continent much be- 
yond that which now occurs? Such a 
cause would be adequate to the results 
produced. But we must not speculate. 
The position of the Loess upon the 
cliffs of the Western rivers, indicates 
that its origin is the same as that of 
Niagara ; but having a wider field in 
the more extended valleys of the West, 
it not only occupies the tops of the cliffs, 
but is found also in the valleys, where 
portions of it yet remain, having resisted 
the denuding action of the rivers.* This 
fact is of great importance. As the Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary formations of Ten- 
nessee could not have been deposited in 
the valleys where they are found, had 
not the valleys previously existed, so 
the presence of the Loess, in the valleys 
of the Western rivers, proves that they 
also were excavated before the era in 
which it was produced. And shall we 
grant that the Loess at Niagara forms 
an exception to the general laws govern- 
ing it elsewhere? Had Sir Charles Lyell 
found the Loess undisturbed, in some 
vacant space at the level of the water 
below the Falls, as he found the Dilu- 
vium in the gap at the Whirlpool, he 
would at once have been convinced that 
the chasm from that point to Queenston 
had been excavated before the existence 
of the river. Under such circumstances, . 
no one would ever have thought of bring- 
ing the subject into the discussion of 
chronology. The Diluvium may have 
filled the Niagara River, originally, to 
near the present cataract, and the mar- 
gins of the river, and even its bed, in 
its first stage of existence, may have 
been overspread with the Loess; but 
the velocity of its waters and the nar- 
rowness of the chasm forbid that any 
such deposits should “remain within it, 
when the river became reduced to its 


* Geological Report of Missouri, 1855, page 65. 
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present volume. To base an argument, 
therefore, for the great age of Niagara, 
upon the absence of the Loess in its 
chasm, is to rely upon negative testi- 
mony alone, a species of evidence that 
loses its force whenever positive testi- 
mony can be obtained. The thirty-five 
thousand years theory has but one item 
of negative testimony to sustain it—that 
of the absence of Loess in the chasm 
below the cataract. This is truly but a 
slender thread upon which to suspend a 
theory of so much moment, and on which 
such reliance has been placed in the dis- 
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cussion of questions of chronology. On 
the other hand, there is much positive 
testimony, all tending to prove that 
Niagara, instead of having worn out 
its own channel, has borrowed one ex- 
cavated by the currents of the displaced 
Paleozoic seas, and which would, neces- 
sarily, have been swept away. of its Di- 
luvium and Loess, in a single day, by 
currents equalling in force those now 
rushing from the Falls to Queenston. 
Niagara supplies no element for the 
computation of chronology. 
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Because the physicians could not save 
him and he could not help himseif, the 
venerable and beloved Dr. Tucker closed 
his eyes, and with a happy smife upon 
his lips, slept the last sleep; looking 
like a happy boy with long gray hair, so 
gently and lovingly had he been touched 
by Father Time. The death of Dr. T. 
left the unfortunate with one friend less, 
and ‘Glenn Seminary’ without a Prin- 
cipal. This Seminary was in a prosper- 
ous condition; it was putting money 
into the pockets of the ‘ Association’ 
and taking none therefrom. Conse- 
quently, the trustees were anxious to 
quickly fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. Tucker, and at the same 
time to obtain a man who would not 
demand an immoderate compensation. 
So they advertised for a ‘competent 
teacher.’ There were many applicants: 
but one wrote badly; another spelled 
. his words incorrectly ; a third wanted a 
larger salary; andsoon. The trustees 
had a personal interview with one man 
all the way from Minnesota ; but he was 
so brutal in his looks and ruffianly in 
his behavior, that it was very properly 
deemed inexpedient to give him the con- 
trol of one hundred and sixty-three 
sweet creatures who, it is hoped, were 
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to bless the lives of at least that num- 
ber of men. 

Finally, after innumerable appoint- 
ments and disappointments, it was de- 
cided to employ a gentleman named 
Morgan, who, at the time of his engage- 
ment, had the charge of a small public- 
school in St. Louis, and was receiving a 
very small salary. But little was known 
about him—so little, that, for a time, it 
was very doubtful whether he would be 
employed. He had made his appear- 
ance in the society of St. Louis, after 
the manner of a bubble from the bottom 
of a deep river; and, as yet, that bubble 
had not burst, to complete the simile. 
Nothing was known of his antecedents ; 
and as he refused to draw aside the cur- 
tain that concealed his past, it was deem- 
ed by many a very suspicious circum- 
stance. They didn’t want a wolf intro- 
duced into the fold. Oh! no! They 
would take care that the nicest, dearest 
of the lambkins were not sought out 
and devoured by any monstrous beast, 
lurking in ambuscade, either without or 
within the fold. They did not want a 
wolf for a shepherd. These trustees 
were honest in their opinion ; and who 
can reasonably laugh at them, because 
they were zealously vigilant ? 
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Professor Stephen Morgan had an in- 
terview with the trustees, and they were 
willing to accept him. His letters were 
satisfactory, as was also his age. Thirty- 
eight was not too young, though they 
wished he had been older. Of course, 
he ought, by that time, to have rid him- 
self of the frivolities of youth. Un- 
doubtedly such was the case. Then, 
his experience in teaching had been 
such as to justify them in giving him 
the position of Principal, and the man- 
agement of the internal affairs of a large 
school. His personal appearance would 
command respect. He was tall and 
slim, with a very thin nose, and very 
thin lips, and very thin hair, and a thin- 
ness about his apparel indicative of a 
thin portmonnaie. Years, on his head, 
had worn away the hair above his fore- 
head, and added a look of wisdom to 
his gray eyes, and an appearance of 
dignity to his mien. His demeanor and 
ease of manner and of language ac- 
quired for him, from the trustees, feel- 
ings of profound respect; and they con- 
gratulated each other on having obtain- 
ed a person of such superior qualifica- 
tions, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
decease of the late and lamented Dr. 
Tucker. 

All these very proper and necessary 
preliminaries being settled to the satis- 
faction of the grave and reverend trus- 
tees, the Professor was, in due time, 
duly installed in his new position. The 
scholars assembled in the chapel, where 
the Professor briefly addressed them, 
telling them, in substance, to be good 
girls and get their lessons, and sweeten- 
ing his remarks with a few neatly turned 
complimentary phrases, There’s noth- 
ing like sugar with which to coax bees. 
It makes but little difference to them 
who sets forth the feast; they care only 
for the sweetness. So the Professor’s 
fine words made many an attentive lis- 
tener, and even acquired for him an ad- 
mirer or two. 

It was while he was speaking and 
smiling his introduction to the pupils 
before him, that Mrs. Baller, one of the 
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teachers, entered the room. She was 
one of the nicest, pleasantest little wo- 
men that ever lived. Every body liked 
her for some inexplicable cause. I have 
said she was little; but in fact she was 
only about two inches less than the me- 
dium height of women. Let me give a 
concise description of the ‘ Little Teach- 
er,’ as she was affectionately called among 
the scholars. In her presence she was 
addressed with the respect due to her 
position. Age, thirty-three years; black 
hair and black eyes, and a nose that I 
am afraid was a little puggish. It does 
n't make any difference about the nose, 
for the mouth was pretty enough to 
compensate for all other defects. She 
usually wore a dark-gray dress, and a 
dainty little linen collar around her 
neck. I do not think a more lovable 
creature ever existed; and an hour in 
her society was an hour of fascination, 
and you never thought of looks nor age, 
but existed in admiration of her infinite 
grace of speech and action. All this is 
declared while cognizant of one terrible 
defacement which made the heart ache 
in very pity for the defaced. 

On Mrs. Baller’s left cheek was a scar, 
a finger’s width broad, beginning in the 
centre of the cheek, and terminating 
where the eye flashed and sparkled with 
flames of passion that burn the soul 
with love or hate. Though marred by 
a terrible mishap, her face wore such a 
look of loving-kindness and perhaps of 
mental suffering, as to win the affection 
of all the scholars. She was never asked 
by them why or how that scar was made ; 
for though women, and especially girls, 
are curious, they have a delicacy of feel- 
ing for the terrible misfortunes of others, 
that restrains them from probing old 
wounds of the heart by painful ques- 
tions. And this little woman bore her 
sorrow and the mystery of the scar—if 
there were sorrow and mystery—gently 
and uncomplainingly. If new scholars 
expressed any wonderment or curiosity 
about the scar, they were told that it 
was a subject generally avoided; and 
they, too, easily learned to forget its 
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existence. I write thus particularly 
about the ‘Little Teacher,’ for I was 
once a pupil of hers, and loved her with 
a fervent, passionate love, that women 
seldom feel for women. 

Now, when Mrs. Baller entered the 
chapel, it was remarked, by two or three 
of the scholars nearest to her, that she 
was strangely agitated by the voice and 
appearance of the Professor. She trem- 
bled, and turned pale, and leaned heavily 
upon the back of the chair that was 
quietly offered to her; and then she 
passed one hand over her face, as if to 
free it from a web through which she 
could see, but not distinctly. It was 
less than a minute that she stood gazing 
at the tall, slim figure of the Professor, 
as if he were something more frightful 
than an ordinary creature of humanity ; 
then she seated herself, and, half hiding 
her face with her hand, closely watched 
the speaker, who, with one hand gloved, 
was embellishing his remarks with grace- 
ful gestures. She watched him as if 
she were a cat and he a mouse. Sud- 
denly the gloved hand of the speaker, 
in one of its falling motions, struck the 
desk in front of him. The scholars fair- 
ly shivered, for the sound was sharp and 
rattling as if wood had struck against 
wood. Even the Professor seemed star- 
tled, not only by the blow, but by the 
slight commotion visible among the 
scholars. The ‘Little Teacher,’ in her 
watchfulness of the face, was not pre- 
pared for the strangeness Of the sound, 
and she made a quick, nervous move- 
ment, as if frightened; then was in- 
stantly composed. She said to herself, 
with a feeling of despair in her heart: 
‘It is he. Will he know me?’ And 
she repeated the words to herself con- 
tinually, until she was recalled to a 
knowledge of what was transpiring in 
the room, by hearing the pleasant voice 
of the President of the Board say: 
‘Professor, this is Mrs. Baller, our teach- 
er of belles lettres. You will find her 
to be an able assistant.’ 

The ‘Little Teacher’ was, for a sec- 
ond, weak and fearful and afraid to look 
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into that hungry-looking face, way up 
above her. But she speedily rid herself 
of the feeling, rose and bowed, and look- 
ed straight up into the face, and heard 
its lips say, ‘I ought to succeed, when I 
have such valuable assistance,’ and felt 
the touch of the ungloved — the left — 
hand; and as he moved away, she sat 
down, saying to herself: ‘Thank God! 
Iam safe. He does not know me.’ 

What has been related has reference 
to one or two minor incidents, occurring 
on the day and at the time of the intro- 
duction of Professor Morgan to the 
teachers and pupils of the Seminary. 

Knowing this much, it is quite evident 
there is revealed the germ of a mystery. 
It shall be developed to its true propor- 
tions in the same manner, though not 
so minutely, as it was developed to the 
few who were subjected to its influence. 

The scholars, who were startled by 
the blow of the Professor’s gloved hand 
on the desk, immediately inferred that 
it was a false hand. The question that 
vexed their brains was, as to the cause 
that produced the loss of the real hand. 
But on this point, Professor M. main- 
tained an impenetrable reserve. He baf- 
fled all inquisitiveness. 

Belle Tesson was a very handsome, 
brown-haired, and gray-eyed girl of 
twenty years of age, and in her last 
year at the school. Her friends called 
her ‘splendid’—a woman’s word, but 
meaning a great deal in their emphatic 
and fantastic language. She was an 
imperturbable creature. She seldom 
became angry; yet one of her enemies 
had said that, ‘when she is angry, her 
words are like live coals.’ At such a 
time, her eyes were as little bits of 
white-clouded sky, with a little blazing, 
flashing star in each of them. And she 
well knew how to use these eyes, either 
in anger or in love. She was one of 
those characters that are regarded in 
every community as something to be 
both admired and feared. Marble statue, 
with a heart of fire! Incarnate goddess 
of the Seminary, with one or two score 
of satellites, this little narrative has 
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somewhat to do with your existence! 
If you read it, will you thank me for a 
revelation of this strange episode of your 
school-girl life? I shall be sorry to in- 
cur your displeasure, Mrs. née 
Belle Tesson. People either make events 
or events make them. You, Madam, are 
comprehended in the first class. You 
cannot be excused from the performance 
of your part. A modest garb becometh 
you exceedingly well. Discard the frip- 
pery and finery that decks so profusely 
the show-women of to-day, and be the 
good and lovable Belle Tesson of the 
haleyon days of girlhood, and forgive 
the liberty I take, in repeating a story 
that was known to only a few of us! I 
assure you that such a course will be 
satisfactory. 

Miss Tesson and the ‘ Little Teacher’ 
were firm and true friends. Their tastes 
harmonized ; their temperaments and 
opinions were dissimilar. Belle was 
coldly critical, seldom enthusiastic ; 
while the L. T. would rapturously ad- 
mire objects possessing any lovable 
traits. One required perfection in the 
whole; the other praised and was satis- 
fied by the elegant imperfections of a 
fragment. There was just enough an- 
tagonism of sentiment to make them 
love one another with enviable constan- 
cy. If they had not both worn dresses, 
they would have been taken for lovers. 

One day, Mrs. Baller entered Belle’s 
room with a sadder face than usual. 
She sighed and said, ‘O dear!’ as she 
seated herself. 

‘What is the matter, Mrs. Baller ?’ 
inquired Belle, going to the back of the 
chair and leaning over it, until her cheek 
touched the scar on the face of the teach- 
er. ‘Are you ill, wearied to faintness 
by the recitations of perverse pupils ? 
Some of the new scholars are shameful- 
ly stupid. They’d like to have know- 
ledge given them in the form of pud- 
dings and pies, it would be so much 
more palatable and easy to take. Or is 
it something of more importance than 
dullards ?’ and she knelt in front of the 
‘Little Teacher,’ and looked anxiously 
up into her face. 
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‘Perhaps it is all imagination, Tess,’ 
(she always called her Tess when they 
were alone,) ‘ that causes my depression 


of spirits. It may be unjustifiable pre- 
judice against the man, but I do not 
like Professor Morgan. I can’t bear 
him. It seems to me as if his influence 
will be worse than that of the Upas- 
tree. That’s one cause.’ 

‘Tell me what he has done,’ begged 
the scholar. 

‘That is just the thing I can’t do, or 
there’d be a foundation for my dislike. 
We agree in our labors. He has never 
uttered a word of fault-finding about 
me. Our duties are amicably perform- 
ed. Yet I cannot help disliking the 
man. He chills me with his frigid po- 
liteness ; and whenever he motions with 
that false hand, I feel as if he was go- 
ing to strike me, and I am afraid of 
him and shun him.’ 

‘I judge him to be a heartless man, 
one without noble feelings. How sel- 
dom he smiles! I have no reason to 
speak unkindly of him, for he has been 
very good to me.’ 

There was a silence of several min- 
utes, during which Mrs. Baller sat with 
closed eyes and a face unusually pale, 
against which the scar showed like a 
rivulet of blood. Presently she spoke 
in a quick, sharp voice, asking: ‘ Then 
you have noticed his conduct toward 
you ?’ 

‘To others, as tvell as myself,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘To yourself more than to any one 
else. Others have seen it. I have 
watched him watch you, when he 
thought he was unobserved.’ 

There was another silence, during 
which the ‘Little Teacher’ sat as be- 
fore. Suddenly she put her hands upon 
the head of the kneeling girl. 

‘Belle Tesson, he is in love with 
you!’ she exclaimed, with a shudder 
that startled Belle, who looked up and 
saw that tears were coming thick and 
fast from the eyes of the Little Teacher. 

‘My dear friend,’ said Tess, ‘you are 
needlessly alarmed. You are anxious 
and nervous. Do not think of this 
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matter any more. It is too absurd. 
Love me!’ The idea seemed so su- 
premely ridiculous to the girl, that she 
laughed until she stopped the tear-flow 
in the eyes of the over-bending face. 

‘IT do not mind how much you laugh, 
Tess,’ said Mrs. B. ‘ Yet I am confident 
that the Professor is in love with you; 
for I’ve watched and studied him ever 
since he came here.’ 

‘Why should you do that? Yow can- 
not love him!’ Belle laughingly assert- 
ed. When she said this, the fingers of 
the hand she had been lovingly stroking 
closed so fiercely upon hers, that she 
cried out in her pain: 

‘Oh! you hurt me, Madam!’ 

‘I did not mean it, dear Tess,’ kissing 
her forehead in a passionate way. It 
was strange to see how the Little Teach- 
er loved her large pupil; and to hear the 
names of endearment she uttered, show- 
ed how intense was the craving of her 
heart for love and sympathy. ‘I did 
not mean to hurt you, Tess’—then half- 
a-dozen kisses—‘ but it hurt my heart 
to hear you speak of my loving this 
man. No! no! He loves you. I can 
see his passion blazing in his eyes when 
you are near him. When you are away 
from him, his actions show a feverish 
expectancy of your return. I can com- 
prehend him, although he tries to hide 
his feelings and appear unconcerned in 
your presence and in your absence. 
Tess, surely you will believe me? Be 
warned in time! Treat him in such a 
way as to forbid him to hope.’ 

She said all this so earnestly and yet 
so lovingly, that Belle’s friendship for 
her grew stronger than ever; and she 
put her arms around her neck and said 
to the Little Teacher : 

‘There’s not much use in warning 
me, for I am safe. Mr. Ralph Miller is 
my amulet.’ (She was going to marry this 
young gentleman in the following sum- 
mer.) ‘I don’t know how I can pre- 
vent the Professor from loving me, so 
long as we meet day after day and week 
after week. I do not like his highness, 
that’s certain. But I cannot go to him 
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and say: ‘Sir, I think that you love me. 
Now, you mustn’t cherish any such a 
passion, for it is hopeless!’ That would 
be an absurd action. But, just to keep 
you in good-humor, I’ll try and make 
him dislike me.’ And after this fashion 
they talked, for an half-hour or more, the 
L. T. pertinaciously adhering to the be- 
lief that the Professor (a wolf) was wait- 
ing to abduct Belle, (her lamb.) This 
idea troubled her exceedingly, and Belle’s 
cheerful talk and laugh failed to lessen 
her despondency. She went out of the 
room in a weak, lifeless manner—very 
different from her usual light but firm 
step. 

As soon as she was gone, Belle began 
to think, and wonder, and ask herself 
why Mrs. Baller should think this man, 
who had been there hardly three months, 
should be in love with her, Belle Tes- 
son? ‘ Why should she notice the silent 
attentions of the Professor, and grasp 
my hand so fiercely, when I spoke of 
her loving him? Why should she come 
and warn me against an admiration of 
which I was ignorant? If he loves me, 
am I endangered by his passion? Most 
women listen to more than one declara- 
tion of love, and find no harm in the 
avowal and the refusal. Iam not a co- 
quette. Already I have a darling for 
my heart, and Mrs. Baller knows it. 
Yet she comes to me with a sorrowful 
face—and why a sorrowful face ?—and 
warns me against the Professor, and 
hurts my hand when I ask if she loves 
him. I know she is the best friend I 
have, but I do not think that it is only 
friendship that actuates her. She was 
not angry with me; she never is. But 
I will be watchful. I’ll use my eyes, 
and my tongue, too, if necessary. Mrs. 
Baller has excited my curiosity.’ 

In the journal that she kept, she re- 
cords, among other unimportant things, 
the result of her observations. The 
following extracts are the most inter- 
esting, and throw a little light upon the 
subject of this narrative : 


‘Three or four days ago, Mrs. Baller as- 
serted before me, right before my face, and 
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against all my ‘ Pishes!’ and ‘ Pshaws !’ and 
all my sensible arguments, that Professor 
Morgan was in love with me. It seems to 
me that,.in this matter, she is as absurd as 
was Don Quixote in some of his adventures. 
I declared to her as much., ‘ Watch him!’ 
she commanded, in reply; and, though I 
feel that I am participating in her absurd- 
ity, I did watch him yesterday and to-day. 
The result of my observations is, that he 
was watching me. But this is not convine- 
ing proof that he is in love with me, for he 
must look at some of the class. I may be a 
bad scholar, + I often whisper during recita- 
tion. I do many acts that would attract the 
attention of any teacher. Because he looks 
at me is no proof that he loves me. Little 
Teacher has been deluded by a fancy.’ 


A fortnight afterward she writes : 


‘TI was startled to-day by an occurrence in 
which I was an actor, though I did not know, 
until the scene was changed, that I had 
played a ‘leading part.’ And this is the 
way the whole affair happened : 

‘In descending the stairs to go to recita- 
tion, and when three or four steps from the 
bottom, I stepped upon my dress and fell— 
not upon the floor, but into the arms of 
Professor Morgan, who, fortunately, came 
out of a room not half-a-dozen feet from the 
bottom of the stairs, just in the ‘nick of 
time.’ I struck my head against the wall, 
and—goosey that I am—fainted. When I 
became conscious, Mrs. Baller was holding 
my head in her lap, and the Professor was 
ascending the stairs. 

‘* What did I tell you?’ said the Little 
Teacher, with an angry look in her eyes, yet 
putting down her face to mine and kissing 
me. ‘ What did I tell you?’ she reiterated. 

‘*T didn’t hear you say any thing. I 
think I fainted,’ I dreamily replied. 

‘*Not now, but the other day — what I 
told youthen! I said, then, that he was in 
love with you.’ 

‘* Well?’ 

‘* Well? It isn’t well! 
what I mean, Tess?’ 

‘ *No, ma’am.’ 

‘ *T saw him kiss you—iss you, my dar- 
ling—once, twice, thrice! I was coming 
up-stairs. And when he saw me, he pre- 
tended to be fanning you with a book. 
Then he said that you had fallen and faint- 
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ed, and that he’d leave you with me, and 


off he went. Now, don’t you believe me, 
Tess ?’ 
‘*Yes. But I could n’t prevent him from 


kissing me.’ 

‘*Of course not, dear! 
longer be incredulous. And you know how 
to act. Hate him rather than think kindly 
of him!’ 

‘She said these last words with an angry 
vehemence that surprised me, for she is a 
very quiet little body. 

* * Why hate him ?’ 

**Don’t ask me for reasons ! 
I°ll tell them to you; not now.’ 

‘Some of this conversation was had as 
we walked to my room. I noticed the stain 
of blood on her handkerchief, and asked 
how it came there. 

** Your cheek is cut a little, she an 
swered. 

‘Suddenly I remembered a sensation I 
felt when the Professor caught me. 

‘ *His right hand did it!’ 1 exclaimed. 

‘She nodded her head, and said : 

‘ ‘Very likely!’ 

‘Then we both fell into a mood of medi- 
tation, and the conversation ended, so far- 
as concerned this subject.’ 


But you'll no 


Some day 


The next day’s record is very meagre. 
She writes : 


‘To-day I noticed that the Professor was 
unusually kind tome. When the class was 
dismissed, he inquired if I had entirely re- 
covered from my fall, (he must have noticed 
the court-plaster on my cheek,) adding: ‘I 
left you in good care. That must be my 
apology for leaving you so soon.’ His face 
grew crimson as he spoke of the occurrence, 
and bore blushing testimony of the truth of 
Mrs. Baller’s statement. She is strangely 
watchful over me. I would like to know 
the reason for her interest in me, and her 
hatred—and it is hatred—of Professor Mor- 
gan.’ 


In this volume of the diary, there is 
no other reference, of importance, made 
to the Professor. The adventure, al- 
ready narrated, seems to have checked 
any marked demonstration of his pas- 
sion, if such he really felt, for Miss 
Tesson. Judging by this book from 
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which I have quoted, he did not offer 
his attentions in such a form as to make 
them annoying to her. But the last 
date in this journal is a fortnight prior 
to the disclosure of a secret—a tragedy 
of human life that makes the heart ache 
with a cruel, ceaseless pain for which 
there is no alleviation. Every human 
heart has a secret, good or bad in its 
memories and influences ; and the Spar- 
tan youth bore not more unmurmuring- 
ly the gnawings of the wolf at his vitals 
than some people bear the sad, sad se- 
cret of their lives. Their lips wear a 
smile, their words are light, and their 
actions indicate buoyant, cheerful spirits, 
while their hearts know an unutterable, 
endless pain. They dare not moan aloud 
nor seek sympathy from others. Alone, 
with a disguise of face and words and 
actions, they endure their tortures and 
linger through the days of a hateful life. 
Death gives them peace and forgetful- 
ness. 

As has been said, nothing of import- 
ance marked the intercourse between 
Professor Morgan and Miss Tesson. For 
reasons best known to himself, he may 
have regarded her more attentively than 
any other one of his pupils. He kept 
his thoughts securely within his breast, 
though now and then the Little Teacher 
thought she saw them looking out of his 
eyes. Belle’s thoughts, during recita- 
tion, had reference, principally, to the 
Professor's gloved hand, about which he 
was so extremely sensitive and reticent, 
that no one in the school possessed more 
knowledge about it, after six months, 
than when it had startled them, one 
particular day, in chapel, by a harsh- 
sounding blow upon the desk. Belle 
would invariably shudder when, forget- 
ting the misfortune, she satv him raise 
this false hand to brush his hair from 
his forehead or frighten away a trouble- 
some insect. As the nerveless, lifeless 
touch recalled the truth, forgotten for a 
second, a look of terrible anguish would 
pass over his face. Though ignorant of 
the cause of his misfortune, she could 
not help feeling a little pity for the 
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maimed man, though she never gave ex- 
pression to her feelings. He, in his 
thinness and slimness, was taciturn, ab- 
rupt in speech and action, and prone to 
censure severely, even unkindly, those 
pupils who were, guilty of misdemean- 
ors, no matter of how petty a nature. 
There was no kindly gleam in his gray 
eyes, to win respect and love from his 
scholars. He was a silent man, not 
given to exhibiting the ‘quips and 
cranks’ of a generous and noble dis- 
position. He proved to the trustees 
that he was just the man they wanted ; 
and they chuckled and rubbed their 
hands and gave obsequious greeting to 
this Napoleon of educational interests. 

There was one person in the Seminary 
that thoroughly understood this man, 
and that person was the Little Teacher, 
the dear, demonstrative, beloved Mrs. 
Baller. She seemed to be afraid of 
him, and to avoid him, when she could 
do so without attracting notice. Once, 
in Belle’s presence, the Professor found 
fault with and gently pointed out the 
error of Mrs. Baller. 

Belle was surprised at the change in 
the face of the little woman. Her eyes 
flashed with a light of mingled anger 
and contempt; her cheeks became ab- 
solutely colorless, except where the scar 
was revealed in a contrast of scarlet 
color; her lips were tightly closed ; her 
hands played nervously with her dress. 
She looked directly into the face of the 
gaunt and passionless Professor, for per- 
haps a minute, then turned and quietly 
left the room. 

‘She must have a terrible temper, 
and be a sort of incarnate volcano,’ the 
Professor remarked to Belle, as soon as 
the door closed upon the Little Teacher. 

‘I disagree with you, sir,’ she said. 
‘Mrs. Baller is as kind and loving and 
mild-tempered a woman as ever lived. I 
have known her four years, and inti- 
mately. She does not like to be cen- 
sured for a trifling error.’ 

‘Doubtless. I can see that plainly 
enough. A spark of a hot word from 
me would have exploded her magazine 
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of wrath.’ Here the Professor crimped 
his face with a very grim smile, as if he 
were flattering himself internally for the 
utterance of his simile. ‘My temper is 
entirely different from such as Mrs. Bal- 
ler has shown. I am undemonstrative, 
and, outwardly, passionless, so far as 
anger is concerned.’ 

‘I very much dislike that kind of a 
nature,’ was the plain speech of the 
young lady, as she moved toward the 
door, angry with herself for having lis- 
tened to a word of censure against her 
friend. 

The Professor laughed at something 
known only to himself, and that laugh 
made Belle shudder, it was so heartless 
in its tones. 

Mrs. Baller, after leaving Professor 
Morgan, hurried to her own room. 
There she threw off her self-restraint 
and wept with a violence that was fright- 
ful. She wrung her hands and with a 
quick, angry step walked back and forth 
across the room, moaning to herself the 
question: ‘ What shall I do? what shall 
Ido?’ Her hair became loosened and 
fell upon her shoulders. Often it veiled 
her face. Then she would fling its dark 
length behind her and more clearly re- 
veal the pallor of her face and its fiery 
scar. All the time she maintained a 
quick, angry walk, as if the sooner to 
find relief in fatigue. At last, in her 
passings to and fro, she saw herself in 
the little mirror over her bureau. She 
went to it, and, resting on her arms, 
stared at the shadow in the glass, as if 
it were the face of a stranger. For a 
long time, she looked into the glass 
steadily, fiercely confronting the pic- 
ture it revealed. Then, with a sigh 
that seemed to give relief to her heart, 
she said aloud: ‘I am thankful that he 
does not know me. I am forgotten, or 
this scar has changed me more than I[ 
thought.’ For a few minutes there was 
silence. She was again studying her 
face, as if it were the face of one fa- 
miliar, yet unfamiliar to her. It seem- 
ed to fascinate her eyes, and to put 
away from her all individuality. For 
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many minutes she stood before the 
mirror, seemingly insensible to every 
thing but the pictures of her past life 
that memory was unveiling one by one. 
A rustling of a dress in the hall, and a 
knock at the door, recalled her to her 
actual self. ‘I will endure every thing, 
so long as I can remain unrecognized 
by him. It will be a blessed fate that 
will take him away from me for ever. 
I can bear my burden, and I will keep 
him away from Tess, though I have 
but little fear that she will love him.’ 

She did not answer the knock; and 
when the footsteps of the knocker 
were heard going up the stairs, she ar- 
ranged her hair, bathed her face, went 
to the mirror, once more, for a look, 
that she might know if her face was 
coming back to its naturalness, put her 
finger on her pulse in a way that show- 
ed it was her habit; then, after all 
these actions, deliberately performed, 
she left the room and went into the 
recitation-room, where the Professor 
was busied with a class; and there, 
under his calm, cold eyes, she did her 
duty, as if no storm of passion had 
wrung and tortured her soul, and 
brought bitter, burning tears to her 
eyes. In the society of that man, 
whom she hated and seemed to fear 
because of some concealed and power- 
ful cause, under the glance of those 
cold and cruel eyes of that undemon- 
strative Professor, the Little Teacher 
faithfully and quietly labored, day after 
day and week after week, giving no 
sign of the passion that was strong in 
her heart. She was a brave woman, 
and endured her trial with wondrous 
fortitude; and that the trial was terri- 
ble, was perfectly revealed when the 
hour came wherein was drawn aside 
the curtain that, for many a year, had 
hidden the mystery and the curse of 
her sad, sad life. 

And that curtain was drawn back, 
and the secret disclosed, and the de- 
nouement given, one bright, moonlit 
night of Indian-summer time, when 
the shadows of the quivering leaves 
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and grasses made delicate and evanes- 
cent traceries over the earth. There 
was not a cloud in view to sully the 
starry magnificence of the heavens, or 
dim the splendor of the moon. Ob- 
jects seemed to float in a vast ocean of 
soft, silver light. Into the soul flowed 
all the unutterable beauty of the hour, 
and the heart was thrilled with the 
potency of a delicious languor. The 
hours brought ecstasy to those who 
lingered by the roadside, or under the 
trees, or at any spot where the moon- 
beams could bathe them with silvery 
glory. Nature seemed to have recalled 
the nights of Paradise. 

Belle had been walking with her affi- 
anced, Ralph Miller; she had bidden him 
good-night at the gate, and taken the 
most illumined of the paths leading to 
the buildings, that were embosomed in 
a large grove of trees. There was a 
rustic seat, a little apart from the path, 

, that was her favorite resort, and in it 

she seated herself, and indulged in a 
reverie that may be considered of a 
pleasant nature, as it made her deaf to 
the footsteps of a man who had, at a 
distance, followed her up the path, 
and, after a few minutes of noiseless 
surveillanee, suddenly stepped from be- 
hind a tree and confronted her. If the 
moonlight beautified the objects upon 
which it fell, there was, most assured- 
ly, an exception in the case of this 
gaunt, slim, reptilian sort of a crea- 
ture, as composed in demeanor as if he 
stood in a crowded salon. 

Belle was startled. 

‘Did you drop from the skies, Pro- 
fessor?’ she demanded. ‘ You must 
have approached me very stealthily, 
else I should have heard you.’ And she 
looked at him with her large gray eyes, 
in a way that showed that she suspect- 
ed him of having played the part of a 
spy. 

‘I was loitering under the trees yon- 
der,’ nodding toward the building, 
‘when I saw some one sitting in this 
seat. My curiosity has led me hither. 
If I have alarmed you by my sudden 
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appearance, I trust that you will for- 
give me,’ 

‘Certainly, now that I know you are 
a human being, somebody with whom I 
am acquainted. Your silent approach 
frightened me a little.’ 

After having said thus much, and 
steadily regarding him, meanwhile, she 
turned her face heavenward, as if wish- 
ing him to know that she would like to 
be alone, that she was not in a con- 
versational mood. 

A queer sort of a smile, as if he were 
inwardly laughing at her desire to be 
rid of him, played around his lips—a 
smile that showed his determination to 
remain, whatever might be her con- 
duct. , 

Belle gave him no further attention 
until, approaching her-so as to look 
into her upturned face, he said: 

‘Do you remember a more beautiful 
night than this, Miss Tesson ?’ 

‘T do not.’ 

‘It gives you delight ?’ 

‘Yes, sir—after a fashion. I like to 
look at the moon, and—’ laughing a 
forced laugh, as if trying to be polite, 
to sweeten her words with symptoms 
of pleasantness—‘and you are ob- 
structing my view just now.’ 

‘That is because I want you to look 
at me, and not at the moon,’ said the 
imperturbable Professor, keeping the 
same position. ‘Now, don’t be angry, 
Miss Tesson. I am feeling very lonely 
to-night. I would like to talk to you. 
Will you listen ?’ 

‘As a pupil.’ 

Again that low, unnatural laugh came 
from her lips. 

The Professor leaned against a tree 
and regarded her with a sadder face 
than he had hitherto shown. His 
voice, when he spoke, was softer in 
its tones. A change had quickly come 
over him; a melancholy, either real or 
feigned, that rid him, somewhat, of his 
stern manner of speech, and softened 
the harshness of his demeanor. 

‘Moonlight makes me miserable,’ he 
continued, regardless of her plain desire 
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to be left alone, ‘It oppresses me with 
a spirit of bitterness and recklessness. 
I feel lost and am a vagrant, unclaimed 
atom of humanity in a moon-lighted sea 
of atoms. Past, present, and future are 
alike to me.’ Was ita sigh from him, 
or a dying zephyr? She could not tell. 

‘Tam afraid your thoughts are morbid,’ 
she said. 

‘Perhaps. My whole life has been 
an illness; sometimes painless; often 
full of anguish. Yet I am alive.’ He 
seemed anxious to open his book of life 
for her reading; but she did not reply— 
she did not look at him, ‘To live 
through year after year alone, imposes 
a condition of wretchedness on the liver,’ 
he continued, all the while picking little 
bits of bark from the tree against which 
he was leaning, though his voice was as 
firm, and his manner, otherwise, as un- 
demonstrative as ever, ‘and I have been 
wretched. Miss Tesson, my life is bar- 
ren of all joys and hopes.’ She hardly 
heard the last words, they were spoken 
in such low tones. 

In the little silence that followed, he 
watched her with folded arms; while 
she, looking up the path toward the 
building, saw, not twenty yards distant, 
the slowly moving shadow of a woman 
athwart the path, and then the woman 
herself as she stopped beside a tree. 
She recognized nothing except the form 
of a woman. She rose to leave the 
place. 

‘One minute, please!’ begged the 
Professor, moving in front of her, ‘ lis- 
ten to me for a minute longer. I am 
cursed with loneliness. I want the 
voice and love of a woman, a true wo- 
man, a2 woman who will love me as I 
love her.’ There was silence for a sec- 
ond. The shadow had gone from the 
path—the form had disappeared. Whith- 
er? ‘You are the woman for whom I 
have sought and yearned, with an in- 
tensity of passion that I cannot tell. 
Miss Tesson—Belle—have pity on me! 
Tell me that you love me!’ 

Down he falls upon his knees and 
tries to seize her hands, all the while 
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piteously, pleadingly loooking up into 
her white face. Her indignation, her 
anger at this sudden avowal makes her 
speechless for a minute. She shudders 
at his touch. Then she says to him— 
and she is very angry but very calm 
while she speaks: ‘ Professor Morgan, 
are you mad, that you talk to me in 
this manner? I cannot love you. I 
love another. I have given you no en- 
couragement to justify your confession ; 
and you have wronged me by taking ad- 
vantage of your position to obtain this 
interview and make this avowal. Let 
me pass you, sir!’ 

But he seizes her hand and kisses it, 
a half dozen times, in a passionate man- 
ner. She snatches it away from him, 
and from contact with those eager, burn- 
ing lips. Then he puts forth both his 
hands to detain her. One of them is 
brushed away as if it were the touch of 
a loathsome thing, and the other, the 
gloved one, falls powerless at his side. 

‘The devil burn the hand!’ he cries, 
in a voice so full of rage, of mad ungov- 
ernable passion, so absolutely and won- 
derfully changed from its usual even 
and almost musical tone, that Miss Tes- 
son, hurrying away from him, stops and 
for a moment stands meditating in the 
path. - He, kneeling by the rustic seat, 
and fierce with anger, takes hope into 
his heart and rises to his feet. 

‘You return tome. You are not piti- 
less. You do love me,’ he declares ina 
low voice, and putting on again the 
mask of deception which he had worn 
so successfully hitherto. Soon, he is 
startled by the peculiar manner of the 
girl before him. She does not reply to 
the exclamations he has made, even by 
a look ; yet she slowly approaches him, 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Full 
of wonderment at this phase of the in- 
terview, and her sudden change of de- 
meanor, the Professor moved back a few 
steps and sat upon the seat. He was 
determined to know his fate this night ; 
but the apparent revolution in the pur- 
pose of the girl puzzled, somewhat, his 
bald head. He ever prided himself on 
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his calmness of exterior ; he felt a little 
ashamed that he had lost his self control 
so soon, when a few days of waiting 
might have afforded him better oppor- 
tunities and better results. It was too 
late, now, to remedy his error, so he 
composedly waited for her to speak. 

‘Can you patiently listen to a brief 
story ?’ she asked, at last, looking him 
full in the face, and speaking in an even, 
passionless voice, yet one terribly un- 
natural. 

‘The longer the story, the more pa- 
tient I shall be,’ he answered, attempt- 
ing a compliment which sbe did not 
heed. 

‘One summer night, fifteen years ago, 
@ woman and a little girl—aunt and 
niece—were alone in a house in a great 
city. They occupied the same room. 
This night the windows were open, and 
each, unknown to the other, was awake. 
There was a bright moonlight, some- 
thing like this of to-night, and the little 
girl amused herself by watching the 
silvery gleam upon the carpet, or by 
studying, with child-like wonder, the 
piece of starry heavens that she could 
see through the window, thinking odd 
fancies such as only a child can think. 
While she was thus musing, after her 
own peculiar fashion, she was startled 
by a noise—a dull yet heavy sound— 
made, apparently, by something falling 
or striking against the side of the house 
just beneath the window. When she 
turned to awaken her aunt, she found 
that she, also, was listening, watching, 
vigilant. Immediately her aunt left the 
bed and softly went to the closet ; anid, 
during the few seconds she was in that 
closet, the little girl, watching the win- 
dow, all the time, saw a hand and part 
of an arm come up into view in the 
moonlight ; and that hand reached in- 
ward, and the fingers grasped the inner 
edge of the window-sill. At the same 
instant, the aunt came from the closet, 
stood beside the window, and saw the 
clutching fingers. Something bright in 
her hand flashed upward and then 
downward. ‘There was the sound of a 
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blow, followed by a cry of pain, and 
these words were spoken in tones be- 
tween a moan and a shriek: ‘O God! 
The devil burn the hand!’ When they 
looked out of the window after they 
had recovered from their fright, they 
saw only a ladder leaning against the 
side of the house. Nothing more was 
ever heard of the wounded man, whose 
blood had stained the window-sill.’ 

‘A very strange occurrence,’ said the 
Professor in a husky voice; ‘a very 
strange occurrence.’ He had been very 
unquiet while she was talking, and, once 
or twice, had made a movement as if to 
interrupt her; but by a gesture she had 
forbidden him, and he had restlessly 
listened to the narrative. Now that it 
was concluded, he seemed more than 
ever perplexed as to the disposition he 
ought to make of himself. He moved 
uneasily on the seat and gazed here, 
there, and everywhere but into the face 
of the girl, who was regarding him with 
a fixedness of look somewhat indicative 
of a fear that, if she but turned away 
her eyes, he would spring upon her 
with the ferocity of a tiger. Finally he 
could no longer endure the silence and 
her gaze. He sprung to his feet, ex- 
claiming : 

‘Why do you watch me in this man- 
ner? What has this story to de with 
me? Did you come back o...y to tell 
me such stuff, when all I want to know 
is whether you do or do not love me? 
I do not want to hear any juvenile stories. 
It is an insult to me, under the circum- 
stances, to trifle with my feelings in this 
manner,’ 

Such a blusterer! He grew red in 
the face, and his words got tangled with 
each other, and he assumed an air of 
‘injured innocence.’ When an oppor- 
tunity occurred, Belle remarked : 

“That man must have lost his hand, 
and—’ 

‘Again I ask, what has this to do with 
my question?’ angrily demanded the 
Professor. 

‘And strange coincidences startle me 
to-night,’ she continued, heedless of his 
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interruption. ‘I was the little girl who 
saw that hand and heard that cry of 
anguish, and those strange words, ‘ the 
devil burn the hand.’ To-night I hear 
the same words, and in almost the same 
voice. 

‘Hell!’ cried the Professor with a 
defiant air. ‘What else? Your face- 
tiousness is inimitable; but I am stupid, 
I suppose, for I cannot understand you. 
What have I to do with this story?’ 

‘This much. You wear a false hand. 
I am not afraid to tell you that I think 
you were the man who tried to enter 
that window that summer night, and 
that then and there you lost your hand.’ 

For a moment Belle thought the man 
would strike her. He came so close to 
her that she could feel his breath upon 
her face ; his arm was upraised and his 
eyes half hidden by a hideous scowl ; 
but she confronted him as calmly as 
ever. There was no cowardice in her 
nature, and now that she had boldly 
declared her belief about him, she was 
not affrighted by look, or gesture, or 
word of his. He did not strike her; 
but, with a startling and incomprehensi- 
ble phase of character, his arm fell by 
his side, a look of uneasiness took the 
place of the scowl upon his face, and he 
said, in a voice very low but very dis- 
tinct - 

* Still 1 love you, Miss Tesson.’ 

Was it a redeeming feature of his 
nature that his love for the girl should 
subtly pacify and conquer his fierce 
anger? Or was it but a temporary lull- 
ing of the storm, to be more dangerous, 
when released from control by the utter- 
ance of other words of anger, scorn, 
or contempt? Was he sincere in this 
quietness of form and voice? Belle 
asked herself this last question, and was 
ready to pity the man, so suddenly 
humble. 

‘That night was the beginning and 
ending of my crime,’ he said, at last, 
with down-cast eyes. ‘I will not deny 

that guilt of which you accuse me. 
Until to-night, the secret has been my 
own—now you share it with me. 
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man is a criminal some time in his life. 
For my crime, I have made bitter 
atonement. Will you believe me ?’ 
and he glanced up into her face with 
such a pleading look, that her heart 
began to relent, and she was about to 
give him a pleasant answer, when she 
felt a touch upon her arm, and, turning, 
saw the Little Teacher. Belle was not 
startled by the apparition, for with it 
she instantly connected the shadow she 
had seen falling across the path, and the 
form that had stealthily passed hither 
and thither among the trees, and into 
and out of the moonlight. She had 
watched it all the time when it was vis- 
ible, because she was fearful that some 
one was playing the part of eaves-drop- 
per in order to do her harm. Now that 
the identity was revealed and her best 
friend came to her assistance at a time 
of bitter trial, she was, for a second, 
overpowered by feelings of unutterable 
thankfulness. She put her arm around 
Mrs. Baller’s neck and their lips met. 

‘Lovers!’ ejaculated the Professor, 
resuming the character which he had, 
for a little time, put completely aside, 
yet somewhat disconcerted by this sud- 
den, and, by him, undesired addition to 
his party of two. 

‘Better than that, sir ; we are friends, 
said Belle haughtily, and emphasizing the 
last word. 

‘And my enemies, then,’ he added, 
angrily. 

‘Yes,’ said the Little Teacher; ‘ we 
are your enemies because of your 
crimes—crimes confessed and uncon- 
fessed, and wrongs done and wrongs 
unsuccessfully attempted, as was this 
of to-night. We are enemies of evil, 
and your enemies.’ 

‘You are fools, that is what you are. 
I only wish that you were men, that I 
might give you a beating. I could half 
kill you—you hissing, viperish creatures. 
You, Mrs. Baller, what business have 
you here? Who asked to hear your 
voice or see your face ?’ 

‘I came here to help my friend; to 
help her against you—you, Henry 
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Miller,’ answered the Little Teacher de- 
fiantly, leaving Miss Tesson and going 
toward him. 

The speaking of his name seemed to 
frighten the Professor. His face grew 
very white, and, in a lifeless way, he 
sank back into the seat, and closed his 
eyes. 

‘Let us go now,’ whispered Belle, 
pulling at the arm of her companion. 

The Professor heard the words and 
sprang to his feet. He came up to Mrs. 
Baller and pushed back her bonnet and 
her hair, that he might have a better 
look at her white face and its scarlet 
mark. She made no resistance to his 
touch, and was as passive as a statue for 
the moment. 

‘Are you a fiend, that you come to 
torment me with relics of the past?’ he 
cried. 

‘Don’t you know me?’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘I have known you as Mrs. Baller,’ 
he said, regarding her very attentively. 
Quickly there came over his face a 
wicked look of hate, and he spoke to 
himself, but aloud: ‘If it were not for 
this scar she would be very. like—’ 

‘Your wife,’ said the Little Teacher. 

‘Yes, very much like her,’ putting his 
hand over the scar. 

‘Do you know me?’ she demanded. 

‘I think you are my wife—my ‘long 
lost’ wife,’ and he laughed one of his 
low, brief laughs, as if in derision of the 
woman and her claim upon him. 

‘Think!’ she cried, pushing him 
away from her with a gesture of con- 
tempt. ‘Think! You know that I am 
your wife.’ 

‘I would n’t swear to it; but, to save 
you the trouble of talking, I'll admit 
that such is the case. If it hadn’t been 
for the scar, which has been a good dis- 
guise, I would long ago have confessed 
our relationship !’ (a sneer and a bow.) 

‘You gave me that scar, when, in the 
darkness, you struck and thought you 
had‘killed me.’ 

‘Thought so, because you were so 
still.’ 
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‘In the darkness you fled from me; 
and you have been fleecing ever since, 
Henry Miller—fleeing from your con- 
science. I never wanted to see you 
again. I had had many years of peace, 
‘when you came here to destroy my hap- 
piness. You make love to this girl and 
she tells you that you are a midnight 
robber. She is saved, and your plans 
are come to naught.’ 

He laughed. 

‘What are you going to do with me 
now that you have caught me. I am a 
worthless fish, and you had better throw 
me back into the water. I do love the 
girl; but I find I have a mill-stone 
around my neck in the shape of your- 
self. Excuse me if I have interrupted — 
you! Ilike to hear you talk. I haven't 
forgotten ten years ago, Kate.’ 

‘Nor I. I loved you then. I hate 
you now. Your heart is as false as 
your hand. You are a villain and— 

‘Your husband.’ 

This triumph of words pleased him. 
He laughed long and loudly, and uttered 
something that sounded like an oath. 
His good character was breaking up 
very fast. The veneering was coming 
off, and the gaunt and pompous Profes- 
sor, with his elegant diction and imper- 
turbable face, was very rapidly demon- 
strating that he was only a half-refined 
ruffian. For the first time, Belle was 
alarmed by the deportment of the man. 

‘Let us go away from him,’ she 
begged, holding the Little Teacher tight- 
ly by the arm. ‘There is no harm done 
to us yet. We have learned unpleasant 
truths. I shall love you more than ever. 
Come!’ drawing Mrs. B. toward her; 
‘Come! We shall see him no more.’ 

‘You’re right there, Belle, my love. 
Wife, won’t you give your darling a 
kiss before you go? No? Well! I 
don’t care to help myself to such a 
dainty, though I used to like it wonder- 
fully. But, now that you are getting 
old, the feast is stale’ The women 
were hurrying away from him, and 
Belle had her hands over her ears. 
‘The feast of kisses is stale, my beloved 
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Kate!’ he shouted. When he found 
they gave no heed to his outcries, he 
scooped up a handful of gravel from the 
walk and threw it after them; and, as it 
hurtled through the leaves, he cried, 
‘Good night, my darlings !’ and laughed 
to see them run—the more frightened, 
seemingly, the farther they were away 
from him. 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Just time enough,’ he said to him- 
self, as he put it back into his pocket. 
Then he kicked his heel into the turf 
for two or three minutes, in a fit of ab- 
straction. Finally, with an oath, he 
growled to himself as follows: 

‘Well! there’s an end to that little 
episode that is like a worm-eaten rose- 
bud. I played the game very, very 
badly. But it’s my cursed luck. I 
never succeed. These two women, 
though, held better hands. Hands!’ 


SEPTEMBER days will come, with sub- 
dued gayety, even to New-York. On 
the morning of such a day, the rich 
old rays made antique a charming 
breakfast-room of one of its fashion- 
able houses. The meal was over, the 
table stood uncleared, its glass and sil- 
ver sparkling in the light of an east 
window, while two ladies basked in 
the blaze of a coal fire; the elder read 
a paper, and the younger cowered in 
her chair like some suffering tropical 
plant, scowling at the grate with her 
blasé brow. 

The door-bell rang unnoticed, but a 
servant brought in a card directly, at 
which the girl stared in feigned won- 
der, for genuine astonishment was un- 
known to her sluggish nature. 

‘Mamma, who is E. Curtis Barrett?’ 

‘E. Curtis?’ said the reader in a brisk 
voice, lifting a face less time-worn than 
the daughter’s, ‘It must be your cous- 
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and he viewed the gloved one with a 
look of bitterness. ‘Hands! Well! it 
can’t be helped. It’s better than none 
at all, and shall yet do me good service 
as a recompense for this night’s failure.’ 
With these words he walked rapidly 
toward the building. 

Next morning, Professor Stephen Mor- 
gan was missing from the Seminary. 
He had gone away on the night-train, 
leaving for the trustees a note tendering 
his resignation; and only two people 
knew the cause of his sudden and in- 
explicable departure, which made them 
very happy. The Little Teacher—may 
heaven bless her life ! —is still alive, and 
contented with her position in life among 
the girls, whom she loves with compre- 
hensive affection, at Glenn Seminary. 
From that day to this, Mrs. Baller has 
never heard from or of Professor Mor- 
gan, her unworthy criminal husband. 








in Sarah’s Curtis. Have you forgotten 
how she talked of him, hours at a time, 
and promised to bring you two togeth- 
er? He gets his name in some round- 
about way, yet he is distantly connected 
with us.’ 

‘And that is why he comes here, at 
this strange time of day?’ 

‘Perhaps he knows no better; he is 
in haste to see his relatives.’ 

‘And the parlor is chill as a vault. I 
can’t go in there,’ said the young lady 
with a shrug and shiver. 

‘It will be too informal to ask him 
in here; he might presume on it. Still, 
what difference is it? Ask him in here, 
John.’ 

Miss Eleanor bestowed her white 
hand with hardly a glance from her 
languid eyes; but by degrees a hearty 
voice penetrated her listlessness, and 
she turned her head in slow condescen- 
sion, and allowed his unworthy image 
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to rest upon her aristocratic retina. 
There had been in the clasp of his 
warm hand a certain reality néw to 
her; when he had let fall the limp 
fingers, there seemed to linger around 
them a zone of novel vitality. She 
had rubbed them once or twice with 
the bit of cambric that protruded from 
a jaunty side-pocket, as though the 
glow were painful. But now the iso- 
lated sensation was forgotten in one 
which permeated her whole being. 
Sleepy as it was, there lingered enough 
of the woman to look beyond exter- 
nals, and bow to the-influence of inches 
and muscle and manliness. He was 
well-dressed, despite the lack of that 
finish and scrupulosity which marked 
the exquisites who had hitherto typed 
Eleanor’s man; every article was new 
and of the best quality, worn not like 
rouge, but as a domino, which, for cus- 
tom’s sake, the masquerader throws on. 
There was a fearless grace in attitude 
and gestures that entirely redeemed 
them from awkwardness; a defiance 
of etiquette and an homage to nature 
in every sentence that fell from his 
lips. As he sat in the sunlight, there 
seemed to her an actual halo of fresh 
truthfulness about his beautiful head; 
the wide-open brown eyes were full as 
a child’s of thoughtless joy; the pro- 
per tenant of that wide chest was a 
free and earnest heart. The infection 
reached her before his apologies and 
messages were through with; for the 
first time, a dim presentiment of a no- 
bler life shadowed her thoughts; she 
involuntarily straightened back her 
shoulders, and drew a long breath, 
like a pant, at thought of hills and 
pastures green, from which he had 
drawn such ‘fulness of youth.’ 

More than this, she felt a jealous re- 
gret, as she marked the pleasure his 
kindly deference gave her mother. 
The genuine interest he manifested in 
her reminiscences, the pains he took to 
detail the changes in localities she had 
loved, the eager desire he showed to 
learn from her something of the mys- 
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teries of the city, could not fail to 
flatter and gratify one accustomed to 
selfishness in her own child, and indif- 
ference from others. 

Silent but attentive, Eleanor sat 
watching him, till he turned suddenly 
upon her with a look of curious ad- 
miration, when she dropped her lids, 
for her soul shrank from the test of 
that clear vision. 

‘Miss Curtis,’ he said, ‘I hope you 
do not regard me as an entire stranger, 
for I have a favor to ask. I can give 
but this one day to sight-seeing, and as 
I am perfectly raw, I hardly know 
where to begin. If you will ramble 
around with me, I shall be more en- 
lightened than by a week’s stay. You 
may take me where you will, and im- 
press me with your tastes like plastic 
clay. And I will obey all your direc- 
tions, and strive to keep my ruralities 
in the background.’ 

The strangeness of the proposal, with 
the air of assurance accompanying it, 
staggered her for a moment; then con- 
ventionalism triumphed. She assumed 
her blandest smile, and opened her lips 
to plead an engagement, when her moth- 
er interposed : 

‘Eleanor, you have nothing to do 
this morning. I think you must go. 
Mr. Barrett's middle name is a sufti- 
cient excuse for the recent acquaint- 
ance.’ 

Eleanor frowned in an aside, but 
more willing to comply than she would 
have confessed, even to herself, rose up, 
and moved out in her indolent, serpent- 
like way. The gentleman’s eye fol- 
lowed her; his cheek paled in thought- 
fulness. The wonder was reciprocal ; 
he was too familiar with health and 
animation to admire it; nothing could 
have so profoundly impressed his buoy- 
ant, receptive nature as her languid 
nonchalance. To the happy and inex- 
perienced, there is a strange majesty in 
repose and sadness; to him it seemed 
that the rearing of such a stoical front 
must be at the cost of painful disci- 
pline, and he uncovered to the sorrow- 
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bought power of those calm eyes. The 
pallor of the cheek, the dead-white 
hand, the slim waist, the stylish ar- 
rangement of the hair, the careless 
richness of her dress, struck him with 
a shock, half wonder, half admiration. 
Ile was unused to polished society ; 
there seemed a mystery enshrouding 
the intercourse of fashionable circles. 
Surroundings of art and taste, so much 
pride, ease, and influence must surely 
index high moral and intellectual worth. 
The gem which merited so rich a setting 
rnust be priceless. He had always vain- 
ly craved elevating intercourse, beauti- 
ful influences; and here was one who 
had penetrated the arcana, who was 
saturated with elegance, and carried 
about her the ‘soft, Ausonian air,’ 
which, in its reserve, bespoke such a 
fathomless depth of heart and brain, 
that he stood more awed than before 
all the majestic wanders of the great 
Babylon. The idea of walking beside 
this creature, of studying at his leisure 
the details of her refined loveliness, of 
hearing her speak, of touching, perhaps, 
that spirit-small hand, filled him with a 
delight that banished all thoughts of 
Barnum’s, or Broadway, or the Bat- 
tery. 

She entered again, arrayed in a silk 
of some cool, polar tint, a bonnet, 
fresh and misty, that removed her yet 
further from mortality, made her less 
capable of expressing passion, than the 
marble bust above the door. So, ice 
and fire, sunlight and shadow, they 
passed out together. In the hall she 
abruptly paused, and looked him earn- 
estly in the face. Unreasonable as it 
seemed, there was in the glance a dread 
of his strength, a presentiment of com- 
ing danger, a recognition of the uncon- 
scious; adoration that shone in his 
bright brown eyes. She went back 
and stood by her mother for a moment 
in silence. 

‘Well, what is it?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ she said, and 
hurriedly stooping, kissed the upturned 
brow and went out, leaving the matron 
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terror-struck at the unprecedented de 
monstration. Strange that the mother- 
instinct did not follow and bring her 
back; for it was Destiny, and not the 
crowd, that caught them in its drift- 
ing by, and bore them on to solemn 
Change. 

There was nothing in sky or air to 
induce definiteness of rain. In the coun- 
try, one could have loitered on for hours 
through the autumn woods, imbibing 
subtle draughts of nepenthe at every 
breath. And this child of the woods 
and fields brought with him the mag- 
netism of nature; a new jet of exist- 
ence was turned in on Eleanor’s mind; 
she could have wandered all day in 
silence by his side: but he was too 
. impatient to clutch the lamp that would 
unfold to him the treasures of her char- 
acter, to remain long quiescent. 

‘What utter loneliness one feels in 
this great crowd!’ he said. ‘Ido not 
understand it. I have journeyed alone, 
for miles, in an uncultivated country, 
and felt nothing like it. Perhaps it 
depends on familiarity. You would 
be crazed in solitude where I find com- 
pany. No doubt all this seems social 
enough to you?’ 

‘Yes; I know a great many faces.’ 

He saw a deep meaning in this com- 
monplace, and forthwith interpreted. 

‘Love and intimacy are every thing. 
A familiar bird-note, one that you have 
often listened to at your chamber-win- 
dow, will make a whole woodland pop- 
ulous.’ 

‘You love Nature?’ she said, with a 
languor that convinced him she did not. 

‘For compliment’s sake, I should 
say, with the Frenchman, ‘ Pour moi, 
je Cabhorre ;’ but I cannot. All else 
betrays; Nature does not.’ 

‘No?’ she said, in the city girl’s lazy, 
interrogative negative. 

‘Ah! yes. Nature punishes us like 
our mothers, that we may come sobbing 
back to her bosom.’ 

A new, strange softness came over 
her; the sudden import created an 
equivalent export of feeling. 
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‘How pleasant it must be to be 
punished!’ she said with a reckless 
abandon that was almost girlish. 

‘Pleasant to be punished! Do not 
say so. I should think that life had 
already given you your portion.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Ask your mirror. You-have heard 
of the mortal whose restless eye be- 
trayed him at the table of the gods? 
Your eye is not restless.’ 

‘It is not because I am sorrowful. 
I am tired.’ 

He looked sceptical. At that mo- 
ment they paused before a window, in 
which a vignette of the Empress Eu- 
genie was exposed. 

‘What do you say to that face?’ she 
said, answering his doubt. z 

‘I never look at it without feeling 
that she is out of place in the Palais 
Royal.’ 

‘But who could better grace it?’ 

‘None. Louis Napoleon is wise 
enough and grand enough without her. 
He does not need the inspiration of 
those star-lit eyes; I do.’ 

‘You do! and you covet Eugenie? 
How daring!’ 

‘Daring, to crave what we most 
need ?’ 

‘How strange! But she is priestess 
to our order, queen of the rose-leaves 
that dance on the gilded cup.’ 

‘Forced into orders against her in- 
stincts; placed on the froth by relent- 
less circumstances! In her mien you 
read how she scorns herself for not 
having scorned the giddy pinnacle. 
With what supreme disdain does she 
regard her own charms! How she 
sneers with that perfect lip at the wor- 
ship of the world! But deep under 
that queenly front lies the ideal she 
adores, the dead destiny heaven intend- 
ed for her. She is a living epic, the 
epic of perverted power. Had she 
wedded as her soul inclined, she had 
been one of those women whose vigor 
‘strikes within our pulses, to push us 
forward through a life of shocks, dan- 
gers, and deeds.’’ 
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‘I wonder what you would say to 
the girl-face in Millais’ ‘ Huguenot 
Lovers’? Let us go and see it.’ 

With this for a goal, they loitered 
blissfully on, through crowds, shifting 
and gorgeous as frost-painted foliage; 
past windows aglow with silks and 
plumes and jewels; pausing, only to 
rest, at notable points on the way; as 
isolated in their unaccountable happi- 
ness as the first pair in Eden; full of 
innocent gayety as Miriam and Dona- 
tello in the Borghese gardens. 

Strong in the newness of her sensa- 
tions, Eleanor felt no weariness; and 
when in the afternoon they stood be- 
fore the picture, she was oblivious of 
the miles they had trod. She with- 
drew to a seat, and left him standing 
alone before the canvas. He was not 
ashamed of emotion, and she knew if 
any existed, it must appear. She ob- 
served closely, to find if this type of 
woman was not more truly his ideal 
than the one he had portrayed. But 
his eye was only pleased, not kindled ; 
and when he came to her side, she was 
prepared for his criticism. 

‘It is beautiful,’ he said, ‘it is sug- 
gestive; it is emphatically a man’s pic- 
ture.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Most men delight in tender, fearful, 
clinging women ; women who hold them 
back from danger, and hide the sword. 
A lady-artist would have fired that face 
of agony with religious zeal; those re- 
straining hands would have offered him 
his weapon; those imploring eyes have 
flashed encouragement on his grand 
purpose.’ 

‘You think the rendering common- 
place ?? 

‘Yes. The execution is perfect ; but 
I know dozens of women who could 
cling and implore with equal eloquence : 
but where is the one who, from the 
depths of intense love, calmly sacrifices 
her lover’s life to his honor and duty ?’ 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘I will show you 
one who gives her own life.’ 

She brought him to Rothermel’s 
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‘Christian Martyrs,’ before that ‘lovely 
woman who, amid the horror surround- 
ing her, and on the point of being 
dragged by the brutal guards (one of 
whom had seized her arm so fiercely 
that you see the delicate skin swelling 
beside his cruel fingers, and the other 
clutching her bared shoulder with a 
mailed hand) to a torturing death, 
raises her eyes with an expression full 
of courage, faith, and glory, to the Fa- 
ther’s home, for whose sake to die, even 
by the torments that await her, is a 
happiness; so beautiful, so young, so 
womanly, the hand which the soldier 
drags at being even then clasped, for 
the last time, by the husband she parts 
with, whose agony is hidden by his bent 
head and bowed figure: she seems to 
say with those eyes beaming with the 
loveliness of Christian faith: ‘In thy 
cause, O God! death is victory!’’ 

He felt all its sublimity, his face be- 
came colorless, but he said not a word ; 
and presently put her hand in his arm, 
and led her again to the open air. 

They walked on in silence, warmed 
through and through by the tender, 
penetrating sunshine, the autumnal 
nerye-tonic, that sends such strange 
thrills of bliss wandering from tissue to 
tissue. The glory of sacrifice hallowed 
the thoughts of each: she, whose bit- 
terest abnegations had been of the Flora 
‘McFlimsey type, and he, whose utter 
unselfishness always made of him an 
unconscious martyr, met in a commun- 
ion of aspirations, and vaguely longed 
to pass just then, side by side, into the 
white-heat of life’s furnace. Lcliptics, 
a few hours ago shadowy, hovering 
nebule, grew momentarily condensed 
and settled, till every zone was torrid, 
no space left for meridians of friendship 

or regard. In this dangerous somnam- 
bulism, they stood before an open 
church-door. A bridal-party had just 
passed in. Was it destiny that bade 
them follow? The church was grand 
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and serious, mellow with the light of 
tinted panes; the minister, white-haired 
and saintly ; the service, the simple 
form of the Presbyterian Confession ; 
the couple young and beautiful. As 
these two moved down the aisle, the 
preacher raised his benevolent eyes and 
tacitly included them in the group. 
They stood still, arm-in-arm, with their 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on the floor. 
In her dress, so fresh and spotless, in 
her face, so softened and alarmed, in the 
hand that fastened on his arm, eyes less 
careless might have seen love’s premoni- 
tions; while the triumph of the bride- 
groom spoke in the grave, sweet look of 
her companion, in the proud uplifting 
of his grand head, the firm planting of 
his foot. 

The ceremony went on, and as the 
solemn words and trembling responses 
fell on her ears, Eleanor felt that the 
sharer of her terror or grief was al- 
ready, by the election of sympathy, her 
husband; the true companionship was 
that of danger and sorrow; that no wo- 
man could regard indifferently the man 
with whom she stood before the altar. 
Let courtship and betrothal fail to un- 
seal the depths of her nature, surely 
the arm that upheld, the hand that 
clasped in the dread hour of eternal 
self-bestowal, must become from that 
moment her only stay, her dearest guide 
and help. Still pondering, the Amen 
startled her as though she had uttered a 
mental ‘So be it.’ Looking up, she 
read in the passion and purpose of 
his glance, the interpretation of her 
thoughts. She shook, but still clung to 
him. She felt him move; she obeyed 
his gentle violence. They stood face to 
face with the white-haired preacher. 
She heard her name and another repeat- 
ed, a thrilling ‘ Till death you do part,’ 
and then they were going down the 
steps together, he holding her hand, 
looking at her, calling her wife. 
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The Crescent City. [May, 


THE CRESCENT CITY. 
NIGHT OF JANUARY EIGHTH. JACKSON SQUARE, 


Calm in the solemn midnight, lo! a weary town abides, 
Lulled by the rippling metres of a river's star-lit tides ; 


While long and deep its bosom with a soft delight inhales, 
Through its wide breathing streets and ways, the cool and gentle gales. 


Though murmuring oft, when rumbles on some distant, tardy wheel, 
As though phantasms dark and grim may o’er that slumber steal. 


High from a sombre granite pile a noble charger rears, 
Curbed by a lordly rider, whom exultingly it bears. 


No hoof-beat on that granite, and no whisper of behest 
From that stern, silent rider there, disturbs that heavy rest. 


Loud as the boom of hostile gun, the dark Cathedral’s tower 
Afiflicts the calm with sudden shout of that weird midnight hour. 


Yet lingering long upon the air, that wild and startling tone 
Declined in gradual music to a mellow benison ! 


And on that stately charger that hath sniffed malignant wars, 
Bears that heroic rider, who in tribute to the stars, 


His chapeau doffs and lifts on high, as if in proud amen, 
When that sharp clang foretells a peace in its subdued refrain! 


He speaks not, yet an instinct both of fealty and trust 
Detects an uttered gospel, now, that from those lips hath burst! 


By that stern heart, that firm-set lip, and by our nation’s need; 
By that appalling strife wherein our valiant bosoms bleed ; 


By those pure stars, toward which he steers with an undaunted hand, 
The symbols that a God hath lit the standard of our land ; 


By our drawn blades, or knees devout, and by that loyal will 
That from the hearthstone, van, or grave asserts a country still ; 


The mystic words steal over us, and, starting to our feet, 
We crave ‘ By the Eternal!’ then the last grim foe to meet. 


The statesman of the capitol, the soldier in the fight, 
He rides an honest victor for a nation’s holy right! 


And that grand reverent motto, which once echoed o’er Chalmette, 
Shall be the sacred talisman to make us victors yet ! 


And on that lordly rider spurs and speeds far into night, 
Crowned in the golden lustre of the moon’s new-risen light ! 
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TWO 





SCENES 





Paris has been, for ages, the attrac- 
tion of the civilized world. The man of 
science investigates the wonders of na- 
ture gratuitously ; the artist gazes, with 
a species of bewildered amazement, at 
the gems of art displayed in the Louvre ; 
the antiquarian is lost in delight at the 
various exquisite trifles which meet him 
in the different curiosity-shops; the his- 
torian dwells with rapture on the books 
and manuscripts collected for ages ; and 
the man of fashion and pleasure finds a 
thousand recreations there he cannot 
meet elsewhere. But Paris is connect- 
ed with one scene in the life of an un- 
fortunate woman, who has a melancholy 
celebrity in history ; and a glance at the 
French court in the sixteenth century 
may perhaps amuse a moment's leisure. 

Catharine de Medici was, in ‘fact, the 
ruler of the kingdom. Nature had -en- 
dowed her with rare personal beauty, 
great talents, a correct knowledge of 
human nature, and a love of art and 
literature; but these gifts were over- 
shadowed by pride, jealousy, and big- 
otry. These defects were latent, and she 
fascinated all who approached her: a 
number of great men clustered around 
her. 

. Education was exceedingly well under- 
stood in France, and to use the elegant 
diction of Miss Benger, ‘ Learning, far 
from being the badge of singularity, had 
become the attribute of high station ; 
there was now a glorious crusade against 
ignorance.’ Fair dames, haughty cava- 
liers, intriguing statesmen, and often- 
times sirfiple peasants, strove for prizes 
in the republic of letters. Even distine- 
tion of creeds was temporarily forgotten. 
Beza, Seve, and Pelletier excelled in 
graver studies, while Ronsard, Bellay, 
and Jodelle devoted themselves to 
poetry and light literature. The age 
of chivalry had not yet passed—the 
Duke of Navarre, and Condé, the found- 
er of that princely line which has given 
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so many heroes to France, and the Con- 
stable de Montmorency, unbent from the 
sterner toils of war, and were the orna- 
ments of the nobility. 

Conspicuous among all for her daz- 
zling beauty was the fair young Queen 
of Scotland, then betrothed to the Dau- 
phin. After the lapse of centuries her 
name has a magic charm. She was now 
the darling of France, and the pride of 
her native land; she was the sole legiti- 
mate descendant of an hundred kings ; 
an hundred knights courted her smiles, 
and a look or word was prized and re- 
membered years after. Mary Stuart 
was born at Linlithgow Palace, Decem- 
ber seventh, 1542; and a week after, her 
gallant and accomplished father died of 
a broken heart, and thus began the life 
which was never free from care. 

Scotland presented a strange contrast 
to ‘sunny France.’ Her nobles were im- 
perious and haughty, her people almost 
barbarous; the old faith was rapidly 
passing away, and the new creed was 
not yet thoroughly inaugurated ; educa- 
tion did not prevail to the same extent 
as in France; still the people were brave, 
honest, and had a love of learning. 

The haughty barons, who were kings 
on their small estates, regarded their 
youthful sovereign with rough admira- 
tion; the alliance with Scotland was 
courted by all the monarchs of the day ; 
and intrigue began to weave its subtle 
nets round Mary Stuart almost in her 
cradle. Spain eagerly proffered her 
claims; the Eighth Henry of England 
asked her for his loved boy, the hope of 
the nation; the French King besought 
the honor of her hand for the Dauphin, 
and was successful. Stirling Castle, 


with its grim fortifications, had been 
the home of Mary’s earlier years, thence 
she was removed to Inch Mohome. 
Four young ladies of the same name, 
called the Queen’s Marys, shared the 
studies of the future Dauphiness, and 
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accompanied her to Francein July, 
1548. 

A convent’s sacred walls now shelter- 
ed the bride elect of France’s heir; it 
was then as now the custom, on the con- 
tinent, to keep young girls, no matter 
what their rank, in the closest seclusion. 
A few ecclesiastics alone were admitted, 
or perhaps some old Scotchman of rank, 
who brought letters or news from the 
queen dowager. These were, perhaps, 
the most peaceful years of that unhappy 
woman’s life. 

Winter had passed, and the world 
again rejoiced in the buds and blossoms 
of spring Sunny April, with its balmy 
gales, was rejoicing the hearts of all the 
Parisians. The lilacs were in bloom, 
and the buds of the horse-chestnut gave 
promise of future flowers; the green 
turf, which scarcely a month before had 
been covered with snow, was now press- 
ed by a thousand eager feet, for there 
was a great bustle in Paris on the twen- 
ty-fourth of April, 1558. The streets 
were crowded with persons of every rank. 
The portly burgher, in his sad-colored 
suit and high-peaked hat with a feather, 
took his daughter under his arm, and kept 
the gallants at a distance, while he se- 
cured a good place to see the approach- 
ing cavaleade. The humble friar, with 
bare feet, rough habit, and knotted cord, 
stole timidly in the outskirts of the 
mob. The Gascon soldier, with many 
coarse oaths, elbowed his way among 
the men and women, who involuntarily 
made way before him. The peasants 
from Normandy gazed on the fair city 
with the most stupid admiration. The 
high caps, fresh complexions, and bright 
eyes of the country dames were admira- 
bly set off by the sallow skins and some- 
what care-worn faces of their Parisian 
sister's. Jests were freely circulated, and 
a general hilarity seemed to prevail 
among the populace. Rare sports were 
to be seen in the afternoon—tilts, jousts, 
and tournaments. Even the stern sol- 
diers, who paraded the streets so haugh- 
tily, were gay. But the hum of conver- 
sation ceases, and all eyes are directed 
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to the eastern part of the city. Strains 
of martial music fall upon the ear, and 
then advance the city guards, arms 
burnished, accoutrements in perfect or- 
der. Nextthe Scottish archers, wearing 
the national tartan; each man bore in 
his bonnet a silver thistle. Many of these 
brave men had been in the service of the 
French crown for nearly thirty years; 
their officers were the most experienced 
soldiers in the kingdom. The trades- 
men of Paris, with their banners, suc- 
ceeded the archers; every trade had its 
provost, who bore the insignia of his 
craft. The religious orders followed 
these. Lastly, twelve young girls, from 
each of the sections of Paris, each clad 
in white, and crowned with roses; they 
were to receive a dowry in honor of the 
nuptials. An hundred cavaliers, mount- 
ed on thorough-bred black horses, closed 
the procession. The coats of these ex- 
quisitely groomed animals shone like 
silk, their manes were curiously plaited 
with ribbons, and their hoofs finely pol- 
ished. Last came two palanquins. The 
first contained three ladies of honor ; the 
last, the Queen of Scotland, accom- 
panied by Catharine de Medici. This 
peerless beauty was now about sixteen ; 
her complexion was very fair, hair and 
eyes of a rich chestnut; her person was 
finely proportioned, and all her move- 
ments were dignified and elegant. 

She was now the centre of all eyes, 


_ and shouts of Vive la dauphine! rent the 


air. Her toilet was admirably adapted 
to set off her charms. A white moiré 
dress (the silk stuffs from the Italian 
looms closely resemble that material) 
fell in graceful folds to the feet; a robe 
of pearls, terminating in two large ruby 
tassels, hung a little below the waist; 
the bodice fitted the figure closely, and 
revealed a superbly developed bust ; tar- 
tan ribbons of the national Stuart colors 
looped up rich lace sleeves; a small 
coronet of diamonds rested on her pol- 
ished brow, and a necklace of the same 
gems clasped her throat. 

The brilliant cortége soon reached the 
ancient and stupendous cathedral of 
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Notre Dame. The proudest nobles of 
England, France, and Scotland stood 
near the sanctuary. Warriors, who had 
conquered in many a well-contested field, 
were grouped around the nave, and states- 
men, grown gray in the toils of diploma- 
cy, were stationed in the eastern part of 
the church. The flower of the realm 
had assembled to grace these august 
nuptials. 

Mary Stuart advanced to the altar; 
the marriage benediction was pronounc- 
ed by the Cardinal de Bourbon, and the 
Queen of Scotland now wore the crown 
matrimonial of France. 

A sumptuous banquet was prepared in 
the palace of the Primate of France, and 
largesse was distributed among the mul- 
titude, who testified their admiration by 
the loudest shouts. But the festivities of 
the day did not end here. The royal palace 
was brilliantly illuminated by thousands 
of wax torches. Bands, stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the building, poured out 
strains of the most entrancing music. A 
second collation was spread, the princes 
of the blood royal acting as servitors, 
and the members of Parliament were 
present in their robes. After the tables 
were withdrawn, masks and mummeries 
were introduced. Twelve artificial horses 
of the choicest workmanship, covered 
with cloth of gold, entered the hall, and 
performed some tricks. These were suc- 
ceeded by six richly decorated galleys, 
with two seats on the deck. Each cava- 
lier gently bore off the lady of his choice, 
and placed her in the vacant chair. A 
magnificent tournament concluded the 
day’s festivities, and thus ended one 
scene of a woman’s life. 


TWENTY-NINE years had elapsed since 
the last scene, and they were filled with 
the most important events. Fortune 
had not been propitious to the fair 
young queen, who was wedded so bril- 
liantly to her first lord. The internal con- 
dition of Scotland was still extremely 
unsettled, and the barons still exceed- 
ingly unruly ; the middle classes began 
to feel their power ; the Queen’s religion 
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was distasteful to many of her subjects; 
the powerful oratory of Knox had con- 
verted the Scottish nation; shrines, 
which had been hallowed for centuries, 
were ruthlessly destroyed, monasteries 
and convents suppressed, and all the 
vestiges of the old faith had disappeared. 

The death of Francis, who had ever 
cherished his beautiful consort, added 
to Mary’s anxieties, and she found her- 
self compelled to leave the land where 
she had passed the happiest: part of her 
life. The struggle was severe, and the 
widowed queen gazed long on the fast 
receding shores of the sunny land which 
had sheltered her childhood and early 
womanhood, and which she was never 
to behold again. She left France and 
its luxuries and refinements, to go toa 
land inhabited by Puritans, who saw sin 
in the most innocent relaxations; she 
contrasted the poverty which surround- 
ed her with the magnificence of her 
former home—the rough manners and 
uncourtly speech of the rough barons 
with the elegant refinement and polish- 
ed bearing of the nobles of the French 
court, and sighed. 

Years passed on, but still matters did 
not mend. A second marriage was un- 
happy, and a third still more disastrous, 
till at length the dowager of France and 
Queen of Scotland is condemned to a 
captivity in the castle of Lochleven. A 
few acres, a placid lake, and a still more 
insipid flower-garden, are her sole enjoy- 
ments. But the romance of her life was 
not yet ended. A strong party was form- 
ed, and the Princess was again free. But 
still fortune persecuted her: the battle 
of Langside was lost, and the ill-fated 
but still lovely Queen of Scots took refuge 
at the court of her kinswoman. 

This was, perhaps, the most fatal 
blunder of Mary’s life. She was young, 
charming, and accomplished; above all, 
her birth was spotless; while, in the 
opinion of many subjects, the able sov- 
ereign who sat upon the English throne 
was illegitimate. Unhappily too, for 
Mary’s future fate, she had openly worn 
the arms of England, claimed the title 
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of queen, and indulged in some bitter 
sarcasms on her English cousin; these 
had been repeated, and were never for- 
given. Moreover, the Queen of England 
had a mortal hatred to all who were to 
succeed her. Elizabeth forgot all the 
ties of blood, all the duties of hospital- 
ity, and the courtesies that usually pre- 
vail among sovereigns, and the hapless 
fugitive found herself a prisoner and not 
a guest, nor did she ever have an inter- 
view with her kinswoman. 

Sad was now the life of the pride of 
Scotland. Hurried from castle to castle 
and strictly guarded, now she was at 
Sheffield, and then she was under the 
charge of the famous Bess of Hardwick. 
Literature was her solace, the needle her 
customary resource. And plots were 
formed to extricate Mary from her 
perilous position. 

Elizabeth, in the mean time, was a 
prey to care. She had some nobility of 
character, but the trials of her youth 
had not softened a naturally imperious 
temper. She had learned to distrust 
mankind ; and though beloved at home 
and feared abroad, she stood alone—she 
never dared to think of her mother’s 
fate. She well knew that many of her 
own subjects regarded Mary as their 
lawful ruler—that they considered her 
as ausurper. She also well knew, that 
even in Mary’s captivity, many of the 
continental princes would cheerfully 
unite their fate to hers, but that she 
‘would be wedded for her kingdom. 

The history of the time is exceedingly 
interesting, and there is no doubt that 
plots and counterplots were woven to 
dethrone the British amazon. At last, 
she resolved to bring the Queen of 
Scots to trial; and unfortunately for the 
alleged culprit, she consented. 

For nearly twenty years she had Jan- 
guished in the most hopeless captivity, 
deprived of all that her rank and sex 
demanded. Perfectly helpless, she was 
exposed to the malice of her enemies. 
The ministers of Elizabeth feared, that 
should she mount the throne, their lives 
would not be worth a moment’s pur- 
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chase. Vain fear! Thedamps and chills 
of England must inevitably have short- 
ened the culprit’s life. The wretched 
woman writes thus, concerning her 
apartments ; the extract is short, but 
will give a good idea of the rigors to 
which the captive heiress of the crown 
was subjected : 


‘To convey to you an idea of my present 
situation: I am on all sides inclosed by for- 
tified walls, on the summit of a hill, which 
lies exposed to every wind. Within these 
bounds, not unlike the wood of Vincennes, 
is a very old edifice, originally a hunting- 
lodge, built merely of lath and plaster, in 
many cases crumbling away. This edifice, 
detached from the walls about twenty feet, 
is sunk so low, that the rampart of earth 
behind the wall is level with the highest 
part of the building, so that here the sun 
can never penetrate; neither does any pure 
air ever visit this habitation, on which de- 
scend drizzling damps and eternal fogs, to 
such excess, that not an article of furniture 
can be placed beneath the roof but in four 
days it becomes covered with green mould. 
I leave you to judge, in what manner such 
humidity must act upon the human frame ; 
and, to say every thing in one word, the 
apartments are in general more like dun- 
geons prepared for the reception of the 
vilest criminals, than suited to persons of a 
station far inferior to mine, inasmuch as I 
do not believe there is a lord or gentleman, 
or even yeoman, in the kingdom, who would 
patiently endure the penance of living in so 
wretched a habitation. 

‘With regard to accommodation, I have 
two wretched little chambers, so intensely 
cold during the night, that but for the ram- 
parts and intrenchments of tapestry and 
curtains, it would be impossible to prolong 
my existence. And of those who sat up 
with me during my last illness, not one has 
escaped malady.’ 


Nearly all of her personal friends had 
passed from the stage with some of 
her foes ; few remained who could help 
her. Still the jealousy of the English 
Queen was constantly kept alive by 
reports of conspiracies. At last she 
determined to sift the whole matter. 

Mary had been removed to Fotherin- 
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gay Castle. Her most secret repositories 
had been searched, her papers carried 
off, and she herself carried to another 
castle. When she returned, and saw 
the devastation that had been committed 
in her absence, she exclaimed, that they 
could not take away either her birth or 
her religion. 

But a decent pretext was lacking to 
send the victim to the scaffold. She 
must be tried. A difficulty presented 
itself: she was no subject of England, 
and indignantly objected to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court: ‘ That she was an in- 
dependent queen, as well as she; and I 
will consent to nothing unbecoming the 
majesty of a crowned head. Worn out 
as my body is, my mind is not yet so 
enfeebled as to make me forget what is 
due to myself, my ancestors, and my 
country. Whatever the laws of Eng- 
land may be, I am not subject to them ; 
for I came into the realm to ask assist- 
ance from a sister queen, and I have 
been detained an unwilling prisoner.’ 
The Court, however, induced the de- 
fendant to plead, and ultimately she 
consented. 

The scene was imposing and solemn. 
The Attorney-General of the kingdom 
conducted the case; the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Treasurer, and other persons of 
distinction were present. All the legal 
acumen of the kingdom was exerted 
against Mary Stuart. Letters were pro- 
duced, but not the writers, although 
they could readily have been summon- 
ed; parts of notes, but not the whole, 
were read. No witness was confronted 
with the accused. 

Mary was now asked for her defence. 
Though a forlorn woman, a stranger, in 
the midst of foes, deprived of her papers, 
and unsupported by legal aid, she did 
not despair ; the spirit of her ancestors 
had not forsaken her, and she stood 
ready to answer. The Queen of Scots 
first denied that she had been concerned 
in any of the plots hatched against the 
life and crown of the Queen of England. 
She further alleged, that no witnesses 
had been produced, and quoted a stat- 
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ute recently passed, that two lawful wit- 
nesses should be called, and concluded 
with an indignant appeal to the mercy 
of a higher tribunal. The Commission- 
ers were astounded at her sagacity and 
boldness, but adjourned to the Star 
Chamber at Westminster, and there 
finally pronounced judgment. 

The prisoner seemed deserted. All 
Christendom was in expectation of the 
impending doom, but no energetic efforts 
were made to avert the blow. Eliza- 
beth herself coquetted to the last, but 
eventually signed the warrant, which 
consigned her nearest female relation to 
a bloody death. 

All distinctions due to her rank were 
removed, her canopy of state removed, 
and she was informed that she was no 
more to be treated asa princess. These 
petty indignities were disregarded, and 
Mary addressed a letter to Elizabeth 
containing some last requests. This was 
entirely unnoticed. 

The eighth of February, 1587, rose 
dark and lowering; it was Mary Stuart’s 
last day on earth. <A few hours before 
the close of the seventh, the information 
had been conveyed to her. This mel- 
ancholy news she heard with the most 
unshaken equanimity; treachery and 
disease had done their worst. She had 
nothing left on earth to tempt her to 
remain. Even the last request made to 
the Earl of Kent, for a confessor, was 
refused. 

Seven, o’clock had struck, and the 
Queen, dressed with an unusual but 
sombre magnificence, calmly waited, on 
her knees before the crucifix, the fatal 
summons. The Sheriff in his official 
costume rapped at the door; Mary with 


‘an undismayed air at once departed. 


Sir Andrew Melville, the Steward of her 
household, whom she had not seen for 
some time, took a final leave of her. 
Mary now turned to the Earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury, who superintended the 
execution of the sentence, and desired 
that some of her servants might witness 
her agony. Several objections were 
silenced by her energetic protest, and 
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some of her followers were allowed to 
be present at her sufferings. 

Mary was again, as at her bridal, the 
prominent figure in the fatal procession, 
which was moving to the scaffold. This 
was hung with black, and a chair of 
the same was placed for the Queen’s ac- 
commodation. The joyous acclamations 
which greeted her, on the first promi- 
nent scene of her life, were hushed for 
ever. A few gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood, the earls, and the gloomy officials, 
were the only spectators of this final 
triumph. But even now, she was des- 
tined to be insulted. The Dean of Peter- 
borough, with more zeal than either 
tact or good feeling, pronounced a dis- 
course. Mary turned a deaf ear to his 
address, and proceeded with her own 
devotions according to the Roman ritual. 
Persecution blighted her youth, and the 
same fell spirit attended her to the last. 
What strange recollections must have 
crossed the mind of the ill-starred de- 
scendant of a royal house! ‘Treason, 
poison, and the dagger had done their 
worst for many of Scotland’s kings, but 
she was the first who had fallen beneath 
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the executioner’s axe. She whom no- 
bles had féted, whose name had been 
in the mouth of every gallant knight of 
Europe, stood alone—three men and two 
women were all that escorted her to death. 
Her enemies had triumphed, but still she 
did not repine. A species of martyrdom 
at once consoled, exalted, and freed her 
from revenge and malice. The sacrifice 
was demanded—she was ready to give 
it. In this respect, at least, her life was 
consistent. Her existence had been a 
vain struggle against the prevailing opin- 
ions and habits of her people. Gener- 
ous herself, she had confided in the 
honor of others, and been cruelly in- 
sulted and deceived. The axe fell, and 
Mary Stuart went to that tribunal where 
men are judged impartially, and not by 
opinion or prejudice. And thus ended 
the last scene of her life. 

The remains of the mother of a line 
of kings repose in Westminster Abbey, 
and Irving, the most beautiful and pa- 
thetic of American writers, alludes to 
her tomb. There is scarcely a royal 
family in Europe which does not boast 
of Mary Stuart’s blood in its veins. 
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ANSWERS TO CRITICISMS. NUMBER TWO. 

We have received a letter from a 
friend in Washington, (James Eveleth, 
Esq.,) interrogating us touching certain 
points presented in our reply to Mr. 
Newcomb. We proceed to respond 
briefly to the interrogatories, which are 
these : 

‘ist. Is not the force exerted by the 
gravitation of the Earth in a direct ratio 
to the distance of the body attracted 
from the Earth’s centre; and is not the 
variation in the distance and direction 
of the vibrations of a pendulum on the 


equator and near the poles conclusive 
evidence of this ? 

‘2d. Is not your statement that, as a 
body, while lying upon the Earth's sur- 
Jace, can be grasped by only so many of 
her arms of force as it contains particles 
to be grasped, so the same body, if at 
the outer limit of the Earth’s sphere of 
attraction, would be grasped by no less 
nor more than that number of arms, and 
so the speed with which it would com- 
mence to descend from that outer limit 
toward the Earth could not but be equal 
to the speed with which it would begin 
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its descent froma point near the Earth’s 
surface—that is, a speed of sixteen feet 
a second—is not such statement a con- 
tradiction of your subsequent statements, 
that, the initial speed of a stone falling 
toward the Earth from the line dividing 
the Moon’s and the Earth’s spheres of 
attraction, being sixteen feet a second, 
its speed at the Earth’s surface must be 
accelerated to about one hundred and 
eighty-four thousand miles an hour, the 
acceleration being due to the fact that 
the stone, in descending, comes within 
the grasp of additional numbers of the 
Earth's arms of attractive force ?’ 

To answer the last interrogatory first, 
our friend has not comprehended fully 
our meaning. We designed to convey 
the idea that the velocity of the falling 
body is accelerated as it approaches the 
Earth’s surface, not because there is a 
greater number of arms of force in a 
given depth of the space at that surface 
than there is in the same depth of the 
space at a distance from the surface, but 
because the force of the arms in the 
inner depth is added to that of the 
arms in the outer depth. 

We are not to be understood, how- 
ever, from any thing advanced now or 
heretofore, as maintaining that there is an 
amount of force to accelerate velocity, 
in a certain depth of space lying at a 
distance from the Earth’s surface, which 
is just equal to the amount in the same 
depth lying at that surface. 
contrary, an analysis of the falling of a 
stone (as well as of the different mo- 
tions of the planets) has proved to us 
that the propelling force is directly ac- 
cording to the simple relative distance, 
not the square of such distance, passed 
through toward the centre sought by 
the stone in falling—that is, directly 
according to the nearness together—to 
the density, so to speak, of the arms 
of force occupying the spaces passed 
through inward. We submit such an- 
alysis for the consideration of our read- 
ers. It will contain an answer, we 
think satisfactory, to the first interroga- 
tory of our friend. 
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Suppose a stone (let it be, for conven- 
ience, reckoned but a single gravitating 
particle) to be lying upon the surface of 
the Earth. It is held to her, not by her 
whole attractive influence, else it could 
be raised only by a power equal to that 
whole influence, but by the grasping 
arm reached out by one particle of the 
attracting Earth. Its weight is just 
that represented by the arm of force 
which grasps it. The stone is thrown 
outward with a velocity sufficient to 
carry it to a point, it matters not to the 
present purpose whether distant a few 
hundred feet only, or whether at the 
outermost limit of the Earth’s sphere of 
attraction, or whether at the outermost 
limit of the Sun’s sphere, beyond the 
orbit of Neptune; still it is held by that 
one grasping arm, and its weight is just 
what it was while at the Earth’s surface. 
Its outward course is arrested at that 


_ point, whichever of the three points it 


may be, and it commences to fall back- 
ward to its starting place. Its initial 
velocity of descent is, in either case, just 
that imparted by the one grasping arm— 
that is, it descends, in either case, through 
the first point of space in one point of 
time; in the second point of time it 
descends through three points of space; 
in the third point of time it descends 
through five points of space ; and so on 
till it arrives at the Earth’s surface. 

The rationale of this law of falling 
bodies will be better comprehended by 
applying seconds to space, and by call- 
ing the number of times sixteen feet 
which the body falls in each second of 
time so many arms or degrees of force 
exerted upon the body while falling. 
Thus, in the first second of space there 
is a force of sixteen which propels the 
body downward with a velocity of once 
sixteen; in the next second of space, 
there are two forces of sixteen (which 
would be the full number if each equal 
depth of space contained an equal num- 
ber of arms) plus one force gained, (from 
the one arm additional in the second 
inner and denser depth of space,) which 
three forces propel the body with a 
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velocity of three times sixteen; in the 
third second there are three forces of 
sixteen, (the full number if the depths 
were equally dense,) plus two forces 
gained, (from the two arms added in the 
third inner depth of space,) which five 
forces propel the body with a velocity 
of five times sixteen; in the fourth sec- 
ond there are four forces of sixteen, plus 
three forces gained, which propel the 
body with a velocity of seven times six- 
teen; and so on according to the success- 
ive odd numbers. 

Strictly, the gain from increased com- 
pactness commences at the moment the 
first jot of space is fallen through; but, 
since sixteen feet is the smallest portion 
known in the reckoning, no account of 
it can be made until after one such por- 
tion has been coursed. In consequence, 
to verify the law of gain, the distance 
must be taken, not from the actual 


starting-point, but sixteen feet from that . 


point. Thus, at the distance of eight 
thousand miles and sixteen feet from the 
Earth’s centre, the body starts to fall. It 
will reach to within sixteen feet from the 
Earth’s surface, having passed through 
the distance of four thousand miles in 
eleven hundred and fifty seconds, show- 
ing a velocity accelerated to thirty-six 
thousand eight hundred feet a second. 
If all the portions of space to the Earth’s 
surface were equally compact, the body 
would fall to it, through the four thousand 
miles and sixteen feet, in twenty-three 
hundred seconds, showing a velocity 
only half as great as before. Hence 
the gain is according to the closeness 
together of the arms of space; and the 
closeness is inversely as the distance 
from the Earth’s centre, minus sixteen 
feet. 

The vibration of a pendulum is a 
modification of the motion of a free fall- 
ing body. The nearer the pendulum is 
to the pole, because nearer the centre 
of the Earth, the less time, according to 
its nearness, will it be in falling from 
either upper extremity of its cycloidal 
arc to its perpendicular line, and in just 
so much less time will it rise from this 
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perpendicular line to the other extremi- 
ty of its arc, thus gaining velocity in both 
falling and rising, according to the square 
of its nearness, and thus requiring to be 
lengthened according to the square of its 
nearness in order to beat seconds. 

So it is seen that we do not subscribe 
to the doctrine that the pendulum ez- 
periment proves the weights, properly 
so called, of one body to be different 
according to the square of the body’s 
difference in distance from the centre of 
the Earth. ° 

We courteously invite any one to give 
these answers a careful examination, and 
to point out, in our pages, any error of 
analysis which may be found in them. 

Note.—Professor Smith, suggesting a 
way to pass over the difficulty shown by 
us in the matter of the Moon’s casting 
a stone outside of her orbit, asks us to 
suppose a small body, of a ton’s weight 
only, for instance, to burst at the mo- 
ment of its coursing by the Earth at the 
distance of but a very few miles. And, 
upon the supposition, he desires our 
opinion whether a fragment, thrown by 
the bursting yet farther toward the 
Earth, must not be drawn by gravitation 
to her surface. Of course, our opinion 
is that it could not but be. What then? 
Let the Professor scan a little more close- 
ly, and he will discover at once, we 
think, that his supposition is not a fair 
one—not one applicable to the case. On 
the contrary, his premises must show a 
body with sufficient gravitating resist- 
ance, at its distance from the Earth, to 
retain itself in an orbit independent of— 
that is, not to be given up to—the 
Earth’s attraction. Has his supposed 
body such resistance? Would it not, 
allowing it a weight of even a million 
tons, instead of one ton, equally with 
its fragment, be forced upon the Earth ? 

It occurs to us, in passing, to serve 
notice upon our critics, gentlemen New- 
comb and Stanton, to appear and try 
their main issue with us, clear through 
to its legitimate conclusion—namely, the 
issue that a stone at the Moon will start 
to fall, not at the rate of sixteen feet a 
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second, but at the rate of less than one 
thirteenth of an inch a second. The 
deduction must be, that the ratio of the 
increase of descending velocity is found 
by multiplying that same thirteenth of 
an inch into the successive odd num- 
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bers. Then, just how and precisely 
when is such ratio to be changed into 
that obtained from the multiplication of 
sixteen feet into those odd numbers ? 
‘Come into court and make answer, or 
your default will be recorded.’ 


SWEET SPRING. 


Hirner thou comest now, sweet Spring! 
Hither thou comest now ; 

The daintiest odors round thee cling, 
And garlands drape thy brow. 


Where hast thou hidden thee so long, 
This sweetness to obtain ? 

What angels hast thou been among? 
On what celestial plain ? 


Where gatest thou so many flowers ? 
Where gatest leaf and spray 

With which to deck this world of ours 
In such delightful May? 


Where did you find so many throats 
To start the birds again? 

Didst thou compose the wondrous notes © 
They warble in their strain ? 


And did your fairy finger-tip 
Paint all these colors bright ? 

And honey-drop, where bees might sip 
From sunny morn till night? 


Thou gentle Spring! thou bonnie Spring! 
Now, even unto me, 

I pray that thou wilt also bring 
Sweet gifts as kind and free. 


Plant in my heart sweet thoughts each day, 
As flowers to deck the ground, 

And teach to me thine own bright way. 
Of scattering good around. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


Srvce the glorious prospect of peace 
dawned on the horizon, with the sur- 
render of Lee, and that dark, ominous 
cloud, which hung so heavily and 
growlingly over our country, began to 
wear a silver lining, and assume more 
of the fleecy form, every patriot’s heart 
has palpitated with hope. 

Whilst most Christian men have felt 
glad that General Grant had done his 
part so well, in paving the way for 
peace—only a few Butler sympathizers 
growling out a bull-dog threat— the 
country has been eagerly looking out, 
with the news-boy’s cry of the morn- 
ing and evening papers, for some word 
of promise from the President, which 
should rouse loyalty in the Southern 
heart, and lead to fraternity with a 
genial, generous North. 

Whilst various motives, many of them, 
doubtless, selfish, have prompted men 
to urge on the war, with all its hor- 
rors, there have been, all the while, 
multitudes moaning over it as a horrid 
and unnecessary slaughter of human 
life. These are now reaping their 
hopes, in a measure, and praying God 
most earnestly that He would allay the 
vengeful passions of men, and impress 
them deeply with the spirit, of Him 
who said, ‘Forgive them; they know 
not what they do;’ and again: ‘ Bless 
them that persecute you. Bless, and 
curse not.’ 

It is grateful, certainly, to hear words 
of kindness and forgiveness from one 
who carried Sharpe’s rifles into the pul- 
pit, and hounded on, with all his might, 
the dogs of war, and made the walls 
of his church to ring with the hurrahs 
of the hustings; and it is ominous of a 
break between him and his favorite 
nominee for the next Presidency, the 
redoubtable Butler. 

It is cheering to hear utterances of 
love from the high-priest of abolition- 
ism, and feel the breath of a genial 


warmth from the heaving bosom of 
the ‘ Tribune ;’ but to the Presidential 
heart the country turns, to hear its 
beatings. 

Well, it has uttered itself in one mo- 
mentous expiration, taking the form of 
words, words oracular. Let us hear 
them and analyze them. 

The spirit and temper are good—con- 
ciliatory, on the whole; but as to the 
great questions of reconstruction and 
the basis of peace, we are still left in 
the dark. : 

The bogus State of Louisiana, to be 
sure, is to be sustained, without regard 
to the question of right or wrong, con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional, especial- 
ly as its vote is wanted for emancipa- 
tion. 

Whether the States are in the Union 
or out of it, is a matter of little mo- 
ment, if we can only, somehow, win 
them back into proper relations. We 
doubt very much the equity of such a 
doctrine as promulged by the party of 
‘great moral ideas,’ since they distinct- 
ively profess to stand on the ground of 
right. But it cannot be right to do 
wrong, and as he who doubteth is con- 
demned, and the President does doubt 
the rectitude of the measure, under 
the Constitution, we cannot see how he 
can abet such modes of reconstruction, 
until he has first made up his mind as 
to the relation of the seceded States, 
whether in the Union or out of it. 
The procedure in regard to such States 
cannot be the same in the two cases. 
In the former, they are entitled to re- 
presentation in Congress, and to all 
other immunities and privileges secured 
to the States under the Constitution. 
In the latter, these former rights and 
privileges are dependent on the action 
of the Congress as now constituted. 

It is but reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect of the President a declaration of 
his intended policy on this point, even 
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at the risk of offending many of his con- 
Jréres. The practicality of this ques- 
tion, and its bearing on reconstruction, 
become very apparent, in view of the 
recent passage, by Congress, of the 
amendment of the Constitution in re- 
spect to slavery, which cannot be- 
come effective without the consent of 
three fourths of the Legislatures of the 
States. Louisiana in the Union, can 
be counted on that amendment; out of 
it, she cannot. 

On the suffrage of the negro, the 
President is evidently in trouble. To 
deny it, will grievously offend such 
men as Butler, Beecher, Sumner, and 
the long line of Negrophilists, who 
live, move, and have their being in 
the negro; and yet the President evi- 
dently does not relish the idea. He 
hesitates to take the next step to which 
his policy has summarily and irresisti- 
bly brought him. 

Uncle Abraham is now the beloved 
one of the black race, their second 
saviour; but they may easily transfer 
their affections to some demagogue, 
who shall boldly carry out the princi- 
ples of emancipation, if the President 
hesitate. Uncle Tom will not readily 
see why, if he is free, he should not be 
as free to vote as any other free man. 
And if their good father should under- 
take to reason with them, on the ground 
of incapacity, they might, perchance, 
get the better of him; for it would 
hardly seem to them that they were 
possessed of capacity for the discharge 
of other duties devolved on them by 
their state of freedom, and ‘incapaci- 
tated for seeing the difference between 
Parson Brownlow and any other man, 
and casting a vote accordingly. 

In meeting the wishes of the extreme 
wing of his party, the President sug- 


gests that this negro suffrage be limited - 


to ‘the intelligent. This, however 
wholesome, can hardly be satisfactory 
to the freedmen, for it at once makes a 
political distinction among them, and 
sets a mark on some, degrading them 
below their fellows. 
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Moreover, there must be a practical 
difficulty in defining the term intelli- 
gent. Some would be intelligent in 
one way, some in another, and all 
would be apt to quarrel over the set- 
tlement of the question; whilst the 
women would, doubtless, claim to be 
the most intelligent, because the smart- 
est and the most voluble talkers. 

Then, again, it would be making a 
distinction, politically, among freemen, 
and branding color, after all, as a dis- 
qualification for freedom, for the test 
of intelligence is to be applied only to 
the negro; not to the white. This 
would rouse a wailing cry in the camp 
both of the abolitionist and the negro, 
and good father Abraham would hear 
his dirge, whilst Butler and his follow- 
ers would receive the plaudit hosannas 
of all the freedmen. 

But since the President has proclaim- 
ed freedom to all the colored race in 
this land, and they now shout his 
praises, it is difficult to see how he can 
stop short of the consummation of his 
emancipation, in conceding negro suf- 
Jrage. Yet woe to the Republic when 
that shall be accomplished ! 

It must be evident to all, moreover, 
that the question of suffrage belongs 
to the States, and not to the Federal 
Government; and consequently it must 
be first decided which are States in the 
Union, with State immunities, or there 
must be an entire rupture of the Fed- 
eral bond, and an assumption of unau- 
thorized powers by a National Govern- 
ment. 

But we fondly hope that the venge- 
ful policy of the extremists will be 
boldly discarded, and that the Presi- 
dent will be actuated, in this great 
crisis, by no considerations looking 
merely to the retention of power and 
the consummation of schemes adopted 
under other circumstances. And our 
prayer to God shall be, that the deluge 
of wrath and ruin may subside, and 
the cerulean bow of peace and promise 
arch ‘our Western skies! 
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A Chapter on Birds. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS. 


THEIR SONGS.—THE RAVEN AND SWALLOW. 


‘ Tury dwell and rejoicingly play in the ne’er- 
changing house of the Father. 
For all there is room; the pathway of none 
is marked out: each goes where he listeth, 
And through the house freely they move, both 
the greater and also the less ones. 
Above they exult as they fly o’er my head, 
and my heart feels a yearning, 
A yearning to join them on high.’ 
—From the German. 
Tavs exclaims a German poet, about 
the happy birds. What abundance of 
full and loveliest monuments are here 
displayed! The majestic circling and 
sailing—the blissful floating and hovering 
in the air—the soaring, with the rush, 
and the fluttering of wings! 


* Now below, where the stream is gushing ; 
Now on high, where the clouds are rushing ; 
On the mountain, and then 
Down in the glen.’ 


From the earliest times, birds have 
excited the attention, wonder, and admi- 
ration of man. Spring would be mourn- 
ful without birds, just as winter is ren- 
dered more dismal and desolate by their 
departure. 

How wonderful is their power of fly- 
ing, by which the birds are lifted beyond 
the sphere of every-day life! and more 
wonderful still is-their song. On all, a 
voice is not bestowed ; nevertheless it is 
this power, even more than flight, which 
raises them above all other animals. The 
music of the birds is principally caused 
by the tongue—hence they sing and 
whistle ; their language is a tongue lan- 
guage, and among the most perfect of 
the lower creation. 

Song is the bird’s mystery, and in for- 
mer times men declared they under- 
stood these sounds. King Solomon, 
above all, is said to have been versed in 
the language of the feathery race. The 
Scriptures record that he knew every 
animal and every plant, from the hyssop 
to the cedar. About the middle of the 


last century, a German law-student 
studied the goose language, and had a 
notion of writing a Goose Lexicon. Du- 
pont de Nemours declared that he under- 
stood eleven words of the pigeon lan- 
guage and fowls, fourteen of the cat 
tongue, twenty-two of the cattle, thirty 
of the dogs, and. the raven completely. 
He set to music the songs of different 
birds, pretending that he had discovered 
the signification of their words. 

The dumb bird stands, as it were, 
without the pale of Nature, always, to 
me, a lonesome and sometimes a mourn- 
ful sight. What a world of tones lies 
beneath the hoarse cawing of the raven 
and the song of our mocking-bird! The 
former is among the most remarkable of 
the feathered races, exceedingly intelli- 
gent, and can be taught to articulate 
words. It is said to reach one hundred 
years and more of age. At the end of 
forty days, Noah sent forth a raven from 
the ark, to ascertain whether or not the 
waters had abated, and it did not return. 
This is the first historical notice of this 
bird. When the prophet Elijah pro- 
voked the enmity of Ahab, and hid him- 
self by the brook Cherith, the ravens 
were appointed by Heaven to bring his 
daily food. Although thus honored, in 
all ages this bird has been considered 
ominous of evil. In the day of divina- 
tion, the heathen priests watched its 
actions, flight, and croakings, as the 
awful suggestions of prophecy. Poe, 
the poet, taking advantage of these 
superstitions, has produced his well- 
known poem, to which this bird gives 
title, and by its spectral images pro- 
duces a striking effect upon the imagi- 
nation. 


‘Open here I flung my shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven 
Of the saintly days of yore. 
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Not the least obeisance made he, 
Not an instant stopped or staid he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, 
Perched above my chamber-door ; 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, 

Just above my chamber-door ; 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, 
Wandering from the nightly shore ; 
Tell me what thy lordly name is, 
On the night’s Plutonian shore ? 
Quoth the raven: ‘ Nevermore !’’ 


No bird, probably, is more widely 
distributed over the face of the globe 
than the raven. It croaks on the shores 
of the Black and Caspian seas, visits Cal- 
cutta and Japan, and ranges from Mount 
Etna to the ice-lands of Hecla, brav- 
ing the Arctic regions to Melville’s Isl- 
and. Captain Ross mentions it as one 
of the few birds enduring the severity 
of an Arctic winter. The raven is sel- 
dom seen about our region, but is com- 
mon at the West, especially in the vi- 
cinity of Niagara, and thence to the fur 
countries. 

The swallow is generally regarded as 
the harbinger of spring, a bird of pas- 
sage, everywhere sharing the favor and 
the dwellings of men. In the Old 
World, across deserts, seas, and gla- 
ciers, she finds her way to her former 
and loved nest before many of her 
winged companions, although she has 
travelled further, as she steers her 
course to the very shores of the far-off 
Senegal. Her arrival has ever been 
hailed with gladness and rejoicing. The 
Greek and Roman poets sang of her as 
Spring's messenger. It was the cus- 
tom of children in Rhodes, at the begin- 
ning of spring, to carry about a swal- 
low and collect eatables, singing a song 
in the mean while. This observance ex- 
ists in Greece at the present day. On 
the first of March, the children, going 
from house to house, carry a carved 
swallow, while they sing this song: 


‘The swallow, the swallow cometh, 
She comes from the white sea ; 
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Over the fields she strews seeds, 
And seats herself and sings: 
‘O March! O March! my lovely one! 
O ugly February! : 
You may snow and you may rain, 
You still have an odor of spring. 
My teacher sends me hither, 
That you may give me eggs—- 
Of eggs five, and one cock, 
And a hen besides, 
Because spring is come.’’ - 


The Swedish peasant, for many hun- 
dred years, has hailed this returning 
friend with joyful welcomings. Her tid- 
ings, it is true, are not always infalli- 
ble. Two-or three skirmishers often 
precede the main host, and get nipped 
by the last frosts of winter. Hence, 
doubtless, the old proverb, ‘ One swal- 
low does not make a summer,’ which has 
been found in use from the time of Aris- 
totle. Here it is in several languages : 
Latin—‘Una hirundo non facit ver.’ 
French—‘ Une hirondelle ne fait pas 
le printemps.’ Dutch—‘Een zwaluw 
maakt geen zommer.’ Swedish—‘ En 
swala gér ingen sommer.’ Spanish— 
‘Una golondrina no hace verano.’ Ital- 
ian—‘ Una rondine non fa primavera.’ 

What pleases me most in the swal- 
low is its flight, and here the whole be- 
ing of the bird is concentrated. While 
flying, it chases its prey, drinks, and 
bathes, and sometimes will feed its 
young while flying past. The swallow 
is truly a swimmer through the air 
without any rival; according to some 
naturalists, it can travel fifty miles an 
hour, and of course in a day six hun- 
dred. This bold traveller through the 
regions of the air seems to know noth- 
ing of rest. 

But how faithfully hath the hand of 
Nature formed the Swallow, and with 
what wisdom! Examine the delicate, 
slender body, with its close-lying plum- 
age; the long, pointed wings, lying 
upon and almost crossing each other ; 
the widely forked and elongated tail ; 
all is elasticity, and all formed for mo- 
tion. Its feet only make a contrast, 
from their awkward shortness scarcely 
able to support the body, showing that 
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the path of the swallow is not on the 
ground, but on high among the clouds. 

Yet it is not the flight alone which 
makes the. swallow so interesting a 
bird. The quick and sprightly eye, the 
ever-twittering voice—now a low, plain- 
tive cry, and then a gay, shrill scream— 
all denote a being of marked character. 
Antiquity speaks with one accord of the 
sighing of the swallow. The sublime 
prophet Isaiah says, 8 : 14, ‘Like a 
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crane or a swallow, so did I chatter’— 
(whine, lament.) 

We, however, know the swallow only 
as the kindly, blessing-laden bird. The 
tender love for her young—her confiding 
nestling against our houses—her roving 
wide games in the air—her coming and 
going with the coming and departing 
joys of summer—all this has awakened 
tender feelings, has made her sacred. 

Tue Crove, 8. 1., April, 1865. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Mrs. Asne mourned exceedingly over 
her youngest born. For a time, so feeble 
seemed his chance of life, that her heart 
sank with an unutterable dread, and 
with wistful gaze she searched each day 
for some little sign of amendment, till 
hope was almost gone. It was pitiful to 
see her shuddering look at the empty 
sleeve of the sufferer ; watching his eve- 
ry movement that she might anticipate 
the wants his own right hand might 
never more supply. 

With her bright face shadowed by a 
sorrowful sympathy, Theresa Cline shar- 
ed the many anxieties of the sick-room. 
Mrs. Ashe, always nervously afraid of 
being alone, had asked, and easily ob- 
tained, of Mrs. Cline, permission to car- 
ry the young lady home with her, when, 
more restless and apprehensive than ever, 
she went there to await the result of the 
battle. And when Carleton arrived with 
his brother, she hushed the merry laugh 
and bounding footstep, that she, too, 
might take her place by the side of her 
old playmate, for whom she had always 
felt a sisterly regard. 

And at last, when the dangerous fever 
which, more than the amputatioa of his 
arm, had threatened Wilfred’s life, had 
reached a favorable turn, and her face, 
as well as that of his mother, had been 
recognized, Theresa, not having thought 
of herself before, began to wonder if 


there were danger of infection, and posi- 
tively refused to go home when sent for, 
though the doctor assured her that there 
was no danger of communicating the 
disease to Emo, which she seemed spe- 
cially to fear. 

‘It is only an excuse to stay,’ said 
Carleton, smiling at her persistence ; and 
Theresa did not deny it. 

‘Wilfred must have one cheerful nurse, 
at least,’ she decided. ‘ You and Mrs. 
Ashe have both such solemn faces. You 
give me the horrors. What must be the 
effect on him?’ So she staid. 

In a certain little parsonage, not far 
distant, a sad-eyed girl was waiting for 
some tidings of Wilfred Ashe. Day after 
day, the chill shadow of disappointment 
crept closer to her shrinking heart ; for 
none came. The old Methodist minister, 
who had neither wife nor child, no one 
but his adopted daughter to bear him 
company, noticed the tear-stained face 
and heavy eyes. 

‘You think too much of Wilfred Ashe, 
my child,’ he remonstrated. ‘Ihave told 
you that it is impossible he can ever be 
your husband. Why dream and hope, 
then? Above all, why despair at his 
silence? If he is dead, think it is better 
so, and cease to question God’s provi- 
dence. You have but an undisciplined 
heart, Clara; too fond of earth and her 
idols, my love.’ 

‘Father, you loved once. You did not 
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reason so coldly then. Love has no rea- 
son, father, except the one which ac- 
counts for its birth; and we cannot un- 
derstand even that.’ 

She was right. Looking at the cold, 
receding hues of winter, the old man 
forgot the spring-time and the summer. 
Her words recalled avision of both. He 
sighed. 

‘Well, well, Clara; I suppose young 
people are all pretty much the same. As 
you say, I was young once myself. You 
have brought it all back. It is vain to 
reason ; but, my child, I wish you could 
have been spared this trouble. Nothing 
but misfortune can come of this attach- 
ment.’ 

Wilfred’s name had been among the 
wounded. They knew that, and no 
more ; for as yet no message had been 
sent to the anxious girl, who more than 
once resolved to seek Mrs. Ashe, and as- 
certain the truth respecting Wilfred’s 
condition. But as often she drew back 
within herself, afraid to meet the mother 
of her betrothed, whom, never having 
seen, she feared as much as Clarice had 
done. 

While yet undecided, Carleton made 
his appearance at the parsonage. She 
saw the tall, bronzed soldier as he enter- 
ed the gate, and her heart gave a great 
leap. What had he come to tell her? 
Instinctively she knew that Wilfred’s 
brother stood before her, when, with 
kindly impulse, he offered her his hand. 

‘Will you come and see him, Miss 
Robson ?’ he asked, after all had been 
told. 

‘May I? O Colonel Ashe! do you 
mean it?’ In her agitation she could 
scarcely speak. 

‘Mean it? Yes. I shall be glad if 
you will go with me now, if you can and 
desire todo so. [have judged you aright. 
His misfortune has but endeared him to 
you. Helpless as he is, you will be true 
to him, will you not?’ 

Pleading for his brother, a sudden 
sense of desolation, a self-consciousness 
that was full of pain came over him. His 
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voice sounded strangely hollow as he 
bade her hasten. 

‘He is asking for you continually,’ 
said he. ‘My mother has promised that 
he shall see you to-day.’ 

At Clara’s request, there was a con- 
sultation with Mr. Robson, who did not 
prohibit the visit, though he was long in 
demurring, and expressed grave doubts 
as to its expediency. However, accept- 
ing Carleton’s assurance that he would 
return with the young lady at any pre- 
scribed time, he was fain to be satisfied. 

The meeting between Wilfred and Cla- 
ra was very touching. As Carleton had 
said, he had not misjudged her. ‘ He is 
mine still. They did not rob me of his 
soul,’ she said. ‘He cannot do without 
me now.’ Anda bright flush mounted 
to the fair temples as the grateful, almost 
happy lover thanked her with eloquent 
look, mutely embracing her with the arm 
that cruel shock had spared. 

Mrs. Ashe, moved as she had never 
been moved before, sat in the next room 
and wept—wept strange tears of gladness 
for the happiness saved to her son—the 
joy of which she would have deprived 
him before; for which now she would 
have sued to the gentle girl she had in- 
tended to sacrifice at the shrine of her 
ambition. With one blow, the frail edi- 
fice she had reared so high had been ter- 
ribly shattered. Maimed at the very 
outset of his career, poor Wilfred could 
never hope to attain the eminence to 
which he had aspired, and for which his 
mother had, until now, confidently look- 
ed. 

Clara herself was bewildered at her 
reception. Mrs. Ashe met her at the 
door, and, with her own peculiar grace 
of manner, welcomed the trembling girl 
to her home; nothing but her averted 
look giving token of the mental struggle 
through which she had passed before 
extending that welcome. 

And so, half sorrowfully, half joyfully, 
these two entered upon a new covenant, 
holier than the other; and this time was 
raised no dissenting voice, but more than 
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one heart invoked a blessing on the de- 
voted girl, as she thus nobly proved her 
title to the highest womanhood. 

Theresa Cline laughed and cried to- 
gether, as she threw both arms around 
the neck of Mrs. Ashe, and exclaimed, 
impulsively : 

‘I do truly like you now, and if you 
only let Clarice— 

‘Theresa!’ said Mrs. Ashe, warming- 
ly, and with some anger in her tone. 

Carleton, standing at an intervening 
door, had heard, and with a deep flush, 
passed them by as he quitted the room. 

‘Theresa, never mention that name 
again. You do not seem to understand. 
The cases are different now.’ 

But Theresa did understand, and the 
worldly wisdom that prompted the re- 
tort sent a chill to her heart. 

After Clara’s visit, Wilfred seemed al- 
most himself again. His spirits rose 
with the knowledge—now doubly pre- 
cious to him, that the love of his be- 
trothed was his more wholly than ever. 

When Theresa returned home, she was 
accompanied by Carleton, who had pro- 
mised to spend a few days with the 
Clines before paying a far more import- 
ant visit in New-York, where he said he 
had urgent business. Perhaps a letter, 
written in a fair, lady-like hand and post- 
marked New-York, at that moment snug- 
ly quartered in his pocket-book, had 
something to do with his journey. Not 
a little astonished was he, when Mr. Cline 
informed him that he, with his family, 
would probably proceed there also, on 
the same day. 

‘Indeed!’ said he, a little nervously. 
‘Has Emo at last consented to try Dr. 
Von Eisenberg?’ And, truth to tell, 
his business being so very important, he 
would rather have travelled solus than 
in company. 

‘When do you go? 
asked Mr. Cline. 

‘How provoking!’ was Carleton’s men- 
tal ejaculation, while answering politely 
in the affirmative. 

‘That day will suit me very well. 


On Monday ?’ 
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Theresa,’ addressing his wife,‘ have Emo 
ready to start on Monday morning.’ 

‘Are we going with you? How nice!’ 
exclaimed Theresa, rapidly signing to 
her sister the purport of their conversa- 
tion. 

Emo’s face brightened. ‘ I—am— 
glad,’ said the low, sweet voice. And 
how could Carleton be sorry, after that ? 
He was only a little afraid lest these 
friends of Clarice should discover that 
which, though unconfessed to himself, 
was quite apparent to others. He might 
have to introduce Mrs. Hardinge to the 
Clines, and—was it vanity which re- 
minded him of her evident partiality ? 
‘A little too evident,’ suggested pru- 
dence. ‘If she were only a little more 
reticent !’ 

And so on Monday the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cline, Emo, Theresa, and Carle- 
ton Ashe were registered at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. The next day would 
decide for ever, whether continued and 
perpetual silence, or the unspeakable 
delight of hearing the voices of those 
she loved so well, was to be Emo’s lot 
during all the rest of her life. 

More despondent than hopeful as to 
the result, the poor child’s dread of the 
operation was extreme, owing, probably, 
to her remembrance of certain early ex- 
periences, that were marked by nothing 
but discomfort to herself. 

‘Let me stay in silence,’ she would 
write ; or in the strange music of her un- 
tutored voice Elsie’s echoed thought: 
*T shall hear in heaven.’ 

With a few kind words written on her 
tablets, Carleton bade the shrinking girl 
adieu in the doctor’s consulting-room, 
which seemed pervaded with a strange 
hush. The feet sank noiselessly into a 
carpet soft as the thickest moss; and 
luxuriously cushioned seats, suggestive 
of any thing but pain, were reflected by 
mirrors that repeated their mute invita- 
tion again and again. 

‘Emo would rather not have me stay, 
I fancy,’ said Carleton, looking at his 

watch. ‘As I have business up-town, I 
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think I will go and see how the draft 
progresses. A good deal of resistance 
has been made this morning, I hear.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Cline ; ‘and the resist- 
ance is likely to be serious, I fear. It 
looks like a riot.’ 

‘A riot, Julius!’ Mrs. Cline was in- 
stantly alarmed. ‘Why did you not 
tell me? They will come here, perhaps. 
I now hear a sound.’ 

Carleton smiled. 

‘See the effects of imagination!’ ob- 
served Mr. Cline, with a pitying look at 
his wife’s anxious countenance. ‘ My 
wife is a great,coward. Already she 
sees me in the hands of an armed mob, 
about to receive the reward of my prin- 
ciples.’ 

‘With interest, I suppose,’ put in 
Theresa. ‘ But, Colonel Ashe—I see 
now the doctor—tell me before he comes. 
Is there really a riot—a great noise—in 
New-York to-day ? I don’t hear it.’ 

‘They are certainly resisting the draft 
in some of the wards, and driving great 
havoc at the enrolling offices. A cousin 
of mine, who is provost-marshal of some 
district—I forget which—has had his 
office broken into this morning. It 
would only be cousinly to go and see 
him. Good by, Miss Theresa. I shall 
meet you at dinner, I presume.’ 

* Will you be back so soon ?’ 

He bowed. ‘Two hours from now I 

-hope to see you again, Miss Theresa.’ 

But who can tell what two hours may 
bring forth ? 

Carleton had not proceeded far on his 
way, when the signs of insurrection be- 
came fully apparent. Public convey- 
ances had been stopped and searched 
for the poor frightened creatures who, 
by reason of their color, were innocently 
the objects of a special and unrelenting 
animosity. Driven from their homes, 
cruelly beaten and robbed, some of them 
ruthlessly murdered, they were safe no- 
where, and were now seen fleeing in 
every direction, grasping, with the keen 
instinct of self-preservation, at the mi- 
nutest chance of escape. 

As Carleton approached the scene of 
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the riots, he was unpleasantly reminded 
of the complete overthrow of all law and 
order by the cries that, becoming audi- 
ble amid the deafening confusion, were 
scarcely suggestive of safety to himself. 

With a thrill of apprehension he 
thought of Mrs. Hardinge, wondering if 
he would find her dwelling unmolested ; 
for he knew not where those desperate 
men had been. A number of boys, and 
even women, mingled with the rioters, 
the latter inciting them to fresh deeds of 
violence, and directing the thieves in 
their work of pillage and destruction. 

At that moment, fire-bells began to 
ring all over the city. They had set fire 
to a gun factory in Nineteenth street, 
and now threatened the arsenal. In 
this vicinity they seemed to be making 
their noisiest demonstrations, and Carle- 
ton, having been surrounded, was forced 
to move with the crowd. 

‘They will need a strong military 
force to quell this riot,’ thought he. ‘It 
is a pity so may of the militia regiments 
are away in Pennsylvania.’ 

‘He looks like an abolitionist. Down 
with him!’ cried a female fury, catching 
sight of Carleton. 

‘He’s one of Lincoln’s soldiers,’ shout- 
ed another, with a wild and savage 
gleam in her bloodshot eye, and a fear- 
ful oath. ‘Have at him! Beat him 
within an inch of his life!’ 

Just then, a negro boy, running for 
for his life, darted into an alley, and 
cowered down, shivering with abject 
fear. He was soon dragged from his 
hiding-place, and mercilessly beaten by 
the mob. 

This was more than Carleton could 
witness in silence. Moved by the deep- 
est indignation, he addressed the rioters 
on behalf of the poor black, vainly seek- 
ing to rescue him from the hands of his 
murderers. Instinctively his hand sought 
the pistol he was accustomed to carry. 
It was not in its place, but the move- 
ment was observed by the savage men 
whose regards were now directed at 
him. This generous imprudence cost 
him very dearly. 
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‘Do you expect Colonel Ashe to-day, 
Leila ?’ asked Mrs. Orme, observing the 
somewhat unusual care with which her 
daughter was attired. 

‘He may come,’ was the answer. 
‘You know, mamma, he is going to see 
Wilder for me, and find out a more re- 
liable agent. I hate to speak to him 
myself about his delinquencies. The 
man was always repulsive to me.’ 

This to prove that Carleton’s visit 
was on business. 

‘You had better let me have the man- 
agement of your affairs, Leila,’ said her 
mother. ‘You are not careful enough. 
Any one could impose on you. Either 
you must marry again, or I shall posi- 
tively urge you to trust me with your 
affairs. You can do that, I hope.’ 

The young widow blushed rosily un- 
der her mother’s scrutiny. 

‘Do, by all means, mamma,’ she said. 
‘You are welcome to the office ; only, I 
warn you that you may have to resign 
before many years.’ 

‘Before many months, I fancy, Leila, 
if Colonel Ashe—’ 

* Don’t, mamma, I beg!’ remonstrated 
Leila. But the shy smile that reflected 
itself in a mirror near by, looked as if 
now, indeed, her heart had been won. 
The smile was followed by a deeper 
flush, as a suspicion that she might have 
given it unsought chased away some 
pleasant thought. 

‘I wonder,’ said she, anxious to turn 
the conversation, ‘when Nina intends 
to come home. I was rather surprised, 
do you know, mamma, that you permit- 
ted her to stay at Maplewood. Do you 
think it was best ?’ 

‘Why, you see, my dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Orme, ‘but for your sudden determina- 
tion to come home, I should have acced- 
ed to Mr. Blythe’s request, and length- 
ened our visit; in which case, Nina 
would have seen the invalid every day, 
undoubtedly ; for I cannot prohibit that 
attachment, though I had formed other 
views for her.’ 
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‘Oh! no, mamma! It is perfectly 
natural, I think.’ 

‘Then, of course, leaving her there 
can do no harm, and will make her bet- 
ter acquainted with Mrs. Wylmer, who 
is, I imagine, a very estimable per- 
son,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘Leila, when 
I think of my dear, lost Lionel, I feel 
that I can refuse Nina nothing in reason. 
You resemble him most in feature, but 
she has his look—his very expression. 
He was so fond of her, too. And Charles 
Wylmer was kind to him at the last.’ 

The mother’s voice was now broken 
with tears, and silence fell on both. 

Mrs. Hardinge seemed restless and 
anxious. Stationing herself at a corner 
window, she watched the passers-by with 
a look of evident expectancy. 

‘Have you heard any more about the 
riot, mamma ?’ she said at length. ‘The 
servants are in great excitement about 
it. I wonder if there is any danger in 
walking out, to-day.’ 

‘You must be mad to think of it, 
Leila,’ was the answer. ‘Do you know 
what ariotis? Hark!’ 

‘There is a fire somewhere, mamma. 
It sounds like all the bells ringing at 
once.’ She rang the bell with nervous 
haste. 

‘Smith, do you know where the fire 
is ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am ; they have fired the gun 
factory in Nineteenth street, and other 
places too, I believe.’ 

‘What, the mob ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Do you think they will come here, 
Smith ?’ 

‘They threaten to attack the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, ma’am—that’s pretty 
near.’ 

The ladies turned pale. 

‘Near, indeed,’ said Mrs. Hardinge, 
looking at it from the window. ‘ What 
shall we do if they come?’ 

Smith being of a despondent turn, did 
not allay the apprehension his words had 
excited. 

‘A good many houses have been broke 
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into, ma’am, but I do n’t say as this one 
will.’ 

‘I hope not. Smith, you had better 
tell the coachman to go up to Mrs. Arthur 
Blythe’s, and ask if one of the gentlemen 
will come and stay here to-night. Iam 
so frightened, mother,’ said she, as the 
man hastened on his mission. 

‘No doubt Smith has exaggerated, my 
dear. It is the way with these people. 
However, it is best to have some pro- 
tection. But what could any or all of 
the Blythes do against a mob ?’ 

‘Why, mamma, you know James 
Blythe belongs to the Seventh regiment : 
could he not bring some of his company 
to protect us ?’ 

‘He might, but I think it extremely 
doubtful. They will be needed else- 
where.’ 

‘Well, we may not be disturbed at 
all; but for their threat to attack the 
hotel I should not be frightened.’ 

‘If it is known that such a threat has 
been made,’ said Mrs. Orme, ‘ measures 
will doubtless be taken to prevent its 
execution.’ 

And so it proved. 

‘I wonder if he did come this morn- 
ing,’ thought the watcher, still at her 
post. 

‘Colonel Ashe will probably call this 
evening, Leila,’ remarked Mrs. Orme; 
adding with a meaning smile, ‘I would 


_not watch for him any longer now, my 


dear. Come, give me your opinion of 
this mourning set I have bought for Nina. 
They were brought in an-hour ago, but 
you have been so preéccupied.’ 

With an impatient shrug of her pretty 
shoulders, Leila Hardinge drew near her 
mother’s sofa. 

‘Why, where did you buy these, mam- 
ma?’ she asked, with some appearance 
of interest. ‘They are pretty. I must 
have some, too. Why did you not tell 
me ?’ 

‘Here is a set for you, too. Look at 
them closely, Leila. The breast-pins 
open at the back.’ 

She touched the spring. 

‘Oh! how beautiful! Dear mamma, 


it was very thonghtful of you. Nina 
will be so pleased. It is Lionel, him- 
self!’ 

And she gazed long at the tiny but 
exquisite miniature; scarce able to see 
it sometimes for the mists that would 
rise in spite of her. 

‘I had them made to order at Ball and 
Black’s,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘The minia- 
tures are copied from the one in my 
watch. They are beautifully painted.’ 

‘What can that be, mamma ?’ asked 
Leila, as, with a start, she dropped the 
object of her admiration. 

‘It is only the hall-bell, rather sharp- 
ly pulled. Why, Leila, how ‘nervous 
you are! Iwas not aware the matter 
had become so serious, child. You should 
be more self-sustained, now, and remem- 
ber the dignity of your position.’ 

‘There is no dignity in it, mamma,’ 
said Leila, passionately. ‘Sometimes I 
feel as if I had won all T have by deceit, 
and almost wish I were poor.’ 

‘Nonsense, Leila! Do you not know 
you are far more attractive as the rich 
Mrs. Hardinge, than you would be asa 
portionless daughter ?’ 

The reply which trembled on the lip, 
curled just then in proudest scorn, was 
checked by some unwonted sounds that 
issued from below. 

‘Mamma, what is it? Something has 
happened !’ said she, ‘I hear voices in 
the hall, and they sound —’ 

A frightened face appeared at the door. 

‘Will you please come down-stairs, 
ma’am ?’ 

‘Mamma, come! What can it be? 
what is it, Smith ?’ 

‘I don’t know rightly, ma’am. Some 
soldiers are down-stairs with an officer 
what has been hurt in the riots, and 
there ’s another as is n’t hurt, ma’am. 
They went right into the reception-room, 
ma’am.’ 

‘Soldiers! An officer hurt! Who 
can it be, mamma?’ And her lips 
whitened as she spoke. ‘Smith—’ 

But the frightened face had disap- 
peared, and the ladies followed it in 
much trepidation, 
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Two soldiers standing by the door of 
the reception-room, lifted their caps re- 
spectfully as the ladies passed in. 

Then a thicker mist gathered before 
the eyes of Leila Hardinge. 

‘De Lor’! how Missy Hardinge look !’ 
whispered Nubia, who was crouching by 
the dining-room door, which she held 
ajar for purposes of observation. 

‘Scared most to death, sure!’ put in 
Sambo. 

With a pinch meant to quiet him, but 
which at any other time would have 
made him roar, Nubia whispered again : 
‘De Lor’ bress us!’ 

All the rest of the servants were con- 
gregated in the hall. 

‘Pardon our intrusion, madam,’ said 
a tall, gentlemanly man, dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of militia. ‘This 
gentleman has been attacked by the 
mob. We were fortunate enough to 
rescue him ; and finding in his pocket — 
almost the only thing they left in it— 
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this card with your address, I ventured 
to bring him where I supposed he would 
find friends, if not relatives.’ 

‘Who, who is it ?’ 

‘Leila, calm yourself, I beg,’ entreated 
Mrs. Orme. ‘It is no one we know.’ 
But as she cast a furtive glance at the 
still form extended on a lounge by which 
the speaker was standing, she changed 
color. 

‘You have done quite right, sir,’ she 
said. ‘Had we not better send for a 
doctor? He is insensible, is he not ?’ 

‘I have already sent for one. We 
took him into a druggist’s, and had his 
head bound up, as you see. It is badly 
injured, I fear. He may remain in this 
condition for some time.’ 

Leila now pressed forward to look at 
their strange guest. She trembled vio- 
lently as she turned away, and her face 
was ashy pale. 

For it was Carleton Ashe! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A DESPERATE RACE. 


SomE years ago, a convivial party met 
in the principal hotel of the capital of 
the Buckeye State. Many were the sto- 
ries and adventures told by the com- 
pany. One man, in particular, had just 
finished a narrative which was regarded 
by his auditors as being a little more 
than marvellous, when a Senator, who 
happened to be one of the party, coolly 
remarked, that the story just told was 
all very well, but it did not begin to 
compare with an adventure he himself 
had some years before. Of course, all 
were eager to hear the story, more es- 
pecially as it was true, and the Senator 
prefaced his remarks with saying, that 
what he was about to relate he would 
most solemnly proclaim to be the truth, 
except, of course, those matters therein 
stated on information and belief. The 


company, however, interrupted him, and 
insisted that he should ‘ go on.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, many years ago I 
came down the Ohio River, and settled 
near the present site of Cincinnati. It 
was very wild in that region then, for 
Cincinnati was only a small settlement, 
and the blasted redskins were almost as 
thick as the trees in the forest. Well, to 
come at once to my adventure : I started 
off one morning pretty early to take a 
hunt, and travelled a long way down the 
river over the hills, but could not find b’ar 
or deer. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon I made tracks for home. By and 
by I sees a buck just ahead of me 
walking leisurely down the river. I 
slipped up, with my faithful old dog 
close in my rear, to within clever shoot- 
ing distance, and just as the buck stuck 
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his nose down to drink, I drew a bead 
upon his top-knot, and over he tum- 
bled, and splurged and kicked awhile, 
when I came up and relieved him by 
cutting his throat.’ 

‘Well, but what had that to do with 
an adventure ? they all asked. 

‘A great deal, by Jove. For while I 
was busy skinning the hind-quarters of 
the buck, and stowing away the kidney- 
fat in my hunting-shirt, I heard a noise, 
made, no doubt, by a moccasin ; my dog 
also heard it, and started up to reconnoi- 
tre, and I lost no time in re-loading my 
rifle. Ihad hardly got my priming out, 
before my dog raised a howl, and broke 
through the brush with his tail down, as 

she was not used to doing, unless wolves 
or Indians were around. I picked up 
my knife, and took up my line of march 
up the river. The frequent gullies on the 
lower bank made it tedious travelling 
there, so I scrabbled up to the upper 
bank, which was pretty well covered 
with trees, without much underbrush. 
One peep below satisfied me, for I saw 
three as big red rascals as you ever 
clapped your eyes on. Yes, they came 
not above six hundred yards in my rear.’ 

‘ Well,’ said an old woodsman, sitting 
at the table, ‘ you took a tree of course ?’ 

‘Did 1? No, gentlemen! I took no 
tree just then, but I took to my heels 
like sixty, and it was just as much as 
-my old dog could do to keep up with 
me. Iran until the whoops of my red- 
skins grew fainter and fainter behind 
me; and, clean out of wind, I ventured 
to look behind me, and there came one 
single red whelp, puffing and blowing, 
not three hundred yards in my rear. He 
had got on to a piece of land where the 
trees were small and scarce. Now, thinks 
I, old fellow, I will have you. So I trot- 
ted off at a pace sufficient to let him 


gain on me, and when he had got just © 


about near enough, I wheeled and fired, 
and down I brought him, dead as a door- 
nail, at one hundred and twenty yards.’ 
‘Then you scalped him, I suppose?’ 
said the woodsman. 
‘Very clear of it, gentlemen, for by the 
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time I got my rifle loaded, up came the 
other two redskins, shouting and whoop- 
ing close on me, and away I broke again 
like a race-horse. I was now about five 
miles from the settlement, and it was get- 
ting toward sunset. I ran till my wind 
began to get pretty short, when I took a 
look back, and there they came snorting 
like wild buffaloes, one about two or three 
hundred yards ahead of the other, so I act- 
ed possum again, until the first Injun got 
pretty well up, and I wheeled and fired 
at the very moment he was drawing a 
bead on me; he fell head over heels into 
the dirt, and up came the last one.’ 

‘So you laid for him ?’ gasped several. 

‘No,’ continued the Senator, ‘I did not 
lay for him; I had not time to load, so 
Iran. I heard every bound he made 
after me. I ran and ran until the fire 
flew out of my eyes, and the old dog’s 
tongue hung out of his mouth a quarter 
of a yard.’ 

‘Phew!’ whistled somebody. 

‘ A fact, gentlemen. Well, what was I 
to do? Idid not know. Rifle empty, 
no big trees about, and a murdering red 
Indian in my rear; and, what was 
worse, just then it occurred to me that I 
was not a great ways from a big ‘creek, 
and there I should be pinned at last. 
Just at this juncture I struck my toe 
against a root; now I tumbled, and my 
old dog over me. Before I could scrab- 
ble up, the Indian fired, and the ball 
struck me under the shoulder ; but that 
did not impede in any way my locomo- 
tion, for as soon as I got up I took off 
again quite freshened by my fall. I 
heard the red skin close behind me come 
dashing on, and every minute I expect- 
ed to have his tomahawk dashed into 
my head or shoulders. Something kind 
of cool began to trickle down my legs 
into my boots.’ 

‘Blood, eh! for the shot the varmint 
gin you,’ said the old woodsman, in a 
great state of excitement. 

‘I thought so,’ said the Senator, ‘ but 
what do you think it was? It was the 
melted deer-fat which I had stuck in the 
breast of my hunting-shirt, and the grease 
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was running down my legs, until my feet 
got so greasy, that my heavy boots flew 
off, and one, hitting the dog, nearly knock- 
ed his brains out. I hope, gentlemen, no 
man will here presume to think I am 
exaggerating.’ 

‘Oh! no! Go on,’ all chimed in. 

‘Well, the ground under my feet 
was soft, and being relieved of my heavy 
boots, I put off with double-quick 
time, and seeing the creek about half a 
mile off, I ventured to look over my 
shoulder, to see what kind of a chance 
there was to hold up and load. The 
redskin was coming jogging along, pretty 
well blowed out, about five hundred 
yards inthe rear, Thinks I, Here goes 
to load, anyhow. So at it I went—in 
went the powder, and putting on my 
patch, down went the ball about half- 
way, and off snapped my ramrod.’ 

‘Thunder and lightning!’ shouted the 
old woodsman, worked up to the top- 
notch in the story. ‘ 

‘Good gracious! wasn’t I in a 
pickle! There was the red whelp 
within two hundred yards of me, pacing 


A party of Englishmen, members of 
the Climbing Club, stopping in the 
Bernese Oberland, were about to at- 
tempt the ascent of the Jungfrau. 

Iam no great lover of the English. 
There may be some very amiable peo- 
ple among them in their own country ; 
I have never been disposed to go there 
and search them out; but I have met 
them all over the rest of Europe; and 
everywhere, even in my dreams, I pro- 
test I have found them stiff, ungracious, 
sullen, and unsociable, guarding them- 
selves against all approach, like this- 
tles or porcupines ; therefore the idea of 
their Climbing Club, giving us another 
proof of the only kind of superiority I 
recognized in them over us, irritated me 
to the last extremity. 
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along, and loading up his rifle as he 
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came! I jerked out the broken ramrod, 
dashed it away, and started on, priming 
up as I ran, determined to turn and give 
the redskin a blast anyhow, as soon as I 
reached the creek. I was now within a 
hundred yards of the creek, and could 
see the smoke from the settlement chim- 
neys; a few more jumps, and I was by 
the creek. The Indian was close upon 
me—he gave a whoop, and I raised my 
rifle; on he came, knowing that I had 
broken my ramrod, and my load not 
down ; another whoop! whoop! and he 
was within fifty yards of me! I pull- 
ed trigger, and—’ 

‘And killed him?’ chuckled one of 
the company. 

‘No, sir! I missed fire!’ 

‘And the redskin ?’ shouted the old 
woodsman, in a frenzy of excitement. 

‘Fired and killed me!” 

The screams and shouts that followed 
this jinale, brought landlord, servants, 
and hostlers, running up-stairs to see if 
the house was on fire. 


The English have planted their flag 
in each of the five divisions of the globe. 
The bubbling sea no sooner gives birth 
to a little chance island, than, before it 
becomes half consolidated, while it is yet 
only a mass of liquid mire, they plunge 
into it a tall pole surmounted by their 
leopard streamer; this same pole, this 
same streamer, must needs now deco- 
rate the snowy summits of the highest 
mountains on the globe, beginning with 
Switzerland. For this object was the 
Climbing Club organized; the Climbing 
Club, the highest expression for their 
system of encroachment, now being car- 
ried to its crowning point. 

In company with some fellow-tourists, 
I was at that time sojourning at Lauter- 
brunnen, in that valley where the Jung- 
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frau rears its head thirteen thousand six 
hundred and seventy-one feet high. 
From our inn, we could see it proudly 
overlook the whole northern chain of 
of the Alps. It was constantly before 
my eyes, and its sight filled my soul 
with emotions lofty as its own proud 
summit. 

Of my companions, some were artists, 
others botanists or mineralogists. All, 
every morning, dispersed according to 
their several tastes; I from choice, re- 
mained behind, guarding the baggage, 
book in hand. Now, as this book was 
generally some Guide to Switzerland, I 
might have been, though remaining sta- 
tionary, better posted than they in all the 
beauties of the Bernese Oberland; but 
my attention was constantly diverted by 
the sight of the mountain. 

One day when we met at dinner, my 
companions, beginning, as usual, to rally 
me upon my quiet habits and indiffer- 
ence to Alpine explorations, I made a 
proposition which struck them all with 
amazement. It was to bear away from 
the Climbing Club the honor of first 
scaling the Jungfrau. As the English- 
men were to arrive on the morrow, I 
proposed that, to forestall all competi- 
tion, we should engage, that very day, 
all the guides in that section. 

The idea appeared audacious, particu- 
larly as coming from me; nevertheless, 
it was unanimously adopted, and I was 
commissioned to recruit our escort. 

Fortunately, the head guide—the one 
who presided by right over all great 
expeditions of this kind—lived at Lau- 
terbrunnen. I repaired to his house, 
but found only his wife and three sons, 
the latter already of an age to hunt the 
chamois. To these four I communi- 
cated my plans, and they agreed that 
as soon as the father should return, 
they would send him to my inn to per- 
fect the arrangements. 

Night came on, and, weary of watch- 
ing for my guide, I threw myself upon 
my couch, leaving orders with the serv- 
ant to awaken me as soon as he should 
Scarcely had I touched the bed, 


come, 
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when a knock was heard at my door. 
It was he, and in him I recognized, to 
my great surprise, old Christian Roth, 
one of the most trusty of guides, and 
who had been strongly recommended 
to me by my particular friend, Cyprian 
Fournier. 

Christian Roth comprehended the 
situation at once. The English Climb- 
ers would arrive at Lauterbrunnen very 
early in the morning, probably with an 
escort engaged at either Unterseen or 
Interlaken ; consequently, if we wished 
to precede them instead of following 
on their trail, there was not a moment 
to be lost. The moon was at its full, 
and as the night was magnificent, he 
believed it more favorable than the day 
for the ascent, in consequence of the 
greater solidity of the snow. Besides, 
we could provide ourselves with torches 
and lanterns as a safeguard against fog 
and clouds. 

His advice was to start immediately, 
and I at once fell in with it, so great 
was my fear of seeing the Climbers 
bear off the honors before our very 
eyes. 

In the greatest haste I knocked at the 
door of each of my companions; but 
sleep held enchained both eyes and 
ears. In vain I beat the door, cried, 
rung, turned the house topsy-turvy, 
all to no avail. 

A thought—born of pride and te- 


‘merity—entered my brain; it was, to 


steal a march, not only upon the Eng- 
lishmen, but upon my Parisian friends 
also; to concentrate upon myself, my- 
self alone, the glory and the perils of 
this great expedition. 

Christian Roth had with him two ex- 
perienced guides; these, with his three 
sons, were a sufficient number for the 
undertaking. We supplied ourselves 
with feruled staffs, ropes, ladders, 
shoes @ crampons, hooks, picks, and 
even fire-arms. Not that there was 
any danger from thieves in those alti- 
tudes—they are never met more than 
five or six hundred yards above the 
level of the sea—but as there was 
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some risk of being severely handled by 
bears, we thought it prudent to be 
guarded on all sides. 

We set out. Our horses carried ns 
rapidly to and over the first declivities 
of the mountain. Here we were com- 
pelled to leave them, and we secured 
them to the jutting roots of an old 
pine tree, felled by an avalanche. For 
an hour we travelled over a gravelly 
soil, where vegetation existed only in 
the form of mosses, lichens, scattering 
gentians, and a sort of dwarf ranuncu- 
lus. Stimulated by the pure and in- 
vigorating air of these high regions, I 
pursued my way with a firm step, en- 
joying also the pleasure of an herbori- 
zation by moonlight. We were ap- 
proaching the regions of eternal snow. 

Who would believe it? Upon these 
heights, which know only one season, 
and that the inhospitable winter, where 
all vegetation is suspended, animals live. 
I saw there the chamois standing sen- 
tinel upon the inaccessible peaks; I 
also saw foxes in pursuit of poules de 
neige. Christian informed me that in 
the day-time we would meet even birds, 
not eagles, but pinsons de neige, chasing 
flies; and sometimes butterflies driven 
upward by the winds, half-benumbed 
and scarcely able to fly. 

Some distance below, I had enjoyed 
the pleasure of a nocturnal herboriza- 
tion; here I participated in the excite- 
ment of a fox-chase, which, however, 
had nearly cost me dear. I know not 
whether I hit the game, but the detona- 
tion of my gun, although scarcely per- 
ceptible to the ear, produced such a 
concussion in the surrounding atmos- 
phere as to cause-the fall of an ava- 
lanche. This avalanche engulfed one 
of our guides. I was about to spring 
to his aid, 


. % . . + 
‘No imprudence!’ said Christian, . 


with the most unconcerned air imagin- 
able, at the same time interposing his 
arms before me. ‘It is not a heavy 
slide; he will probably come out of it.’ 

He gave me to understand, however, 
that if the fellow did not succeed in 
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extricating himself, the fact would 
greatly diminish the total of our ex- 
penses. 

Fortunately, a few moments after- 
ward, the man rejoined us, shaking 
from head to foot. 

Soon we arrived at the most arduous 
part of our enterprise. Sometimes 
there were moraines to be shunned, 
or stones, which, propelled by the wa- 
ters of some invisible stream, came 
tumbling down those heights we were, 
with so much labor, climbing; some- 
times a torrent of muddy water barred 
our passage ; the torrent leaped, a crev- 
ice in a glacier, several feet in width, 
would be our next obstacle. 

My friend, Christian Roth, wishing, 
as a conscientious guide, to make the 
enterprise profitable in every possible 
way to me, placed a torch between the 
yawning sides of one of these crevices, 
and called me to admire its effect. 
From its depths a series of prisms was 
reflected in all imaginable shades of 
blue, while rays of the purest sea-green 
formed a border to the chasm. 

Ten years before, a member of the 
Climbing Club had lost his life in this 
same crevasse. The body was Still 
there in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion; I saw it distinctly; not ten 
paces from it Christian lowered his 
torch again; mechanically I stooped 
toward the opening, but instantly re- 
coiled, shutting my eyes; a current of 
air, charged with sleet, came rushing 
up from the depths of the gulf; I did 
not doubt it was the dead Englishman 
whisking the snow up into my face. 

Of what occurred afterward, I have 
only a confused recollection. I only 
know that they tossed up ropes, planted 
ladders, and that we continued to mount, 
mount, mount. 

Yielding to a sensation of drowsi- 
ness, exhausted by fatigue, I would 
fain have rested myself upon a piece 
of granite; but Christian declared me 
a dead man if I stopped ten minutes. 
To substantiate his opinion, he in- 
stanced the fate of several former ad- 
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venturers, who, having succeeded in 
reaching this same point, had succumb- 
ed to the cold, and now slept there to 
wake no more. 

At the same time he made me drink 
from his flask a liquor composed of 
equal quantities of brandy and vine- 
gar; he also compelled me to eat some 
black bread accompanied by a morsel 
of roast cheese, an indispensable viati- 
cum to all Alpine climbers. 

Then, supported on one side by his 
arm, on the other by my feruled staff, 
my feet, thanks to my shoes @ crampons, 
bearing me firmly over the ice, closely 
sustained by my escort as by a living 
bulwark, for several minutes I march- 
ed, I ascended, or rather, they helped 
me on, they hoisted me up; but the 
desire for sleep came over me again— 
my brain grew confused; the cry of 
the marmots, that last cry of life heard 
in these Alpine heights, I took for a call 
from those explorers who had gone be- 
fore me, now sleeping in their snowy 
‘winding-sheets or icy tombs. I fan- 
cied I had already recognized their 
tombs in a number of stones ranged in 
a line in one of the valleys below. 

This was too much; my strength 
and courage were exhausted, and wilh 
ing to renounce the glory of being the 
first to tread the virgin summit of the 
Jungfrau, I was on the point of giving 
the signal for retreat, when suddenly, 
through the blue vapors of the night, I 
perceived a human figure. Like me, 
it was toiling up the ascent to those 
snowy, immaculate heights. I thought 
of the Climbing Club! 

My ardor was aroused; I quickened 
my pace, I out-distanced my guides; 
borne forward by supernatural strength, 
I cast aside my staff, and slid down the 
declivities with lightning rapidity ; I 
flew over the heights with the speed of 
aracer. At last, with a single bound, 
I scaled the snowy peaks and: stood 
upon the culminating summit of the 
mountain. But what disappointment 


awaited me there! 
That human form, which I had seen 
VOL. LXY. 
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below, and supposed still far beneath 
me, was standing upright upon the 
plateau in an attitude of triumph and 
defiance. 

I approached—it was a woman— 
Lalagé! Lalagé! Ask me not yet who 
was Lalagé.* 

‘Ah!’ said she in a tone of bitter 
raillery, ‘not content with disputing 
with the Climbing Club the glory of 
first standing upon this summit, a feel- 
ing base in its conception, you have 
also, for the gratification of your van- 
ity, turned traitor to your friends! 
Eh bien! I am here first, and you 
have lost both your labor and the 
glory of the enterprise. Is it not just 
that you should fail, when you at- 
tempted to succeed by such unworthy 
means ?’ 

Abashed, I heard her voice still ring- 
ing in my ears after she had disappear- 
ed from my sight. 

The next moment Christian Roth ap- 
peared, bearing in his hand the French 
stand of colors. He planted it, or 
rather secured it in its upright posi- 
tion by means of pieces of rock, and 
filled the interstices with snow. I 
watched him with a sort of apathy ; 
stupor was again creeping over me; I 
had only one desire left, and that was, 
to return. 

How did we manage our descent? 
The only circumstance I distinctly re- 
member is, that when we reached the 
place where we had left our horses 
fastened by their halters to the roots 
of the old pine, we found only their 
bones. The bears had feasted on the 
rest. 

Finally, at break of day, weary, 
travel-worn, half-stupefied, and nearly 
frozen, I once more threw myself upon 
my couch, hoping that a refreshing 
sleep might—but that sleep, so neces- 
sary after my excessive fatigue, was al- 
most immediately interrupted by my 
Parisian friends : 

* Quick! quick! It is time we were 


*His guardian spirit. 
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starting. The Virgin already extends 
her arms in welcome. Come, up, slug- 
gard!’ 

‘Sluggard!’ said I, attempting to 
open my eyes. ‘Since yesterday I 
have not closed my eyes in sleep; all 
the night have I been on the march; I 
took advantage of the full moon and 
splendid night to perform, in company 
with Christian Roth and his three sons, 
the ascent of the Jungfrau.’ I have but 
just now returned.’ 

They all burst into laughter. 

‘A pretext about as adroit as likely 
for not venturing out this day,’ mur- 
mured one of our company. 

‘What!’ said another, ‘ after having 
originated the enterprise and drawn us 
all into it, you are going to abandon it!’ 

‘So far from abandoning it, I have 
already accomplished it, alone, and at 
my own risk and peril,’ I replied, wide 
awake this time. ‘Put your head out 
of the window,’ I continued; ‘look at 
the summit of the mountain, and there 
you will see waving our glorious tri- 
colored flag, upon whose folds the 
' Climbing Club can read from afar these 
words: Too LATE!’ 

Not a man stirred from his place. 
They looked at one another in aston- 
ishment. 

Just then a servant announced that 
the chief guide, the man for whom I 
had left the message the evening before, 
was there and wished to see me. 

He entered. It was not Christian 
Roth. 

After the interchange of a few words, 
I related to him my adventures of the 
night, and although he prefaced them 
by saying that a moonlight ascent of 
the Jungfrau seemed to him impracti- 
cable, yet he very cheerfully assented 
to the correctness of my observations, 
and the reality of the objects I had 
met. For instance, the old, uprooted 
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pine, the gravelly plateau, bearing only 
the gentian and the dwarf ranunculus ; 
also the thousand other details of the 
route. When I came to the incident of 
the dead man in the crevasse of the 
glacier : 

‘Very true,’ interrupted he; ‘it is 
la crevasse &@ V Anglais.’ As for the 
white tombs in a line: ‘All correct,’ 
said he; ‘it is the Vallée des Mo- 
raines.’ 

True, he added : 

‘ But all that could be learned from 
books, and as for the head-guide in 
charge of the route, one thing is cer- 
tain: it was neither Christian Roth 
nor myself; for I slept all night at 
Rosenlaoui, opposite Mettemberg, and 
father Christian has slept these five 
years in the cemetery at Meyringen. 

‘At any rate, gentlemen, believe me, 
we must postpone the expedition until 
to-morrow ; to-day, the Jungfrau will 
be inaccessible to every one, without 
exception,’ he said in conclusion, with 
an authority which seemed to imply: 
I have the key in my pocket. 

My companions inquired of me if I 
still intended to make the ascent other- 
wise than in a dream. 

‘Faith, no!’ I replied. ‘I am satis- 
fied with what I have seen.’ 

I have since conversed with persons 
who had made the ascent of the Jung- 
frau in full possession of their waking 
faculties, (the ascent is common enough 
at this day,) and I have always been 
able to speak quite as intelligently as 
they of its scenes, without ever having 
given myself the trouble and toil, like 
them, of scaling its rocky sides. More 
than this, I have recalled to them sev- 
eral particulars which had escaped their 
memory. 

We sometimes see more clearly with 
dreaming than waking eyes. 





ECHO. 


Eono was once a chattering maid, 
Till Juno took away 

Her power of speech, save to repeat 
Aught she might hear one say. 

But ah! Narcissus, beauteous youth, 
While hunting, passed that way ; 


And she, like other nymphs and maids 
Who saw him, fell in love, 
And followed him o’er hill and dale, 
And through the tangled grove. 
- But then, alas! she could not speak 
To him, her love to prove. 


Losing his comrades in a wood, 
He cried: ‘Is any here?’ 
Echo regained her power of speech, 
And promptly answered: ‘ Here!’ 
‘Come here! come here!’ Narcissus said ; 
Echo replied: ‘Come here! ’ 


‘Why dost thou fly?’ Narcissus said ; 
‘Why dost thow fly ?’ said she, 
And he, responsive, shouted then : 
‘Here let our meeting be!’ 
While she, repeating quick his words, 
Ran toward him neath a tree. 


But ah! Narcissus fled; and long 
In hopeless grief she sighed, 

Till naught remained but voice and bones, 
Yet Echo never died. 

Her voice the gods left ’mong the hills, 
Her bones they petrified. 


® 
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‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; VERY MUCH 
TO HIM!’* 


OBLIGED 


* The toast of the Western squatter, ‘ Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America, VERY MUCH 
OBLIGED TO HIM!’ was attached to the following essay as a motto, but it seems more appropriate for a title. 
The paper was written by my late brother, the subject of a little volume entitled, ‘ Hamilton, the Young 
Artist,’ at the age of fourteen years, without assistance from any one whatever. There is embodied in it so 
great an amount of curious information, the fruit of earnest boyish research, that it may prove acceptable to 
persons interested in the history of our country. Had a complete copy been found at the time of publishing 


the record of his brief but fruitful life of twenty years, I should have included it in the book. The subject, 
in freshn i be 
however, is one that never loses in freshness or interes iecineiin Cattle 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE RIVAL CLAIMS OF THE PHCNICIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, JAPANESE, 


CHINESE, NORWEGIANS, WELSH, ITALIANS, FRENCH, SPANIARDS, GERMANS, AND OTHERS, 


TO THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERY OF 


* That fair world, whose fresh unsullied charms 
Welcomed Columbus from the western wave.’ 


‘ All things of heavenly origin, like the glorious sun, move westward.°-—RomAN IMPROVISATORE. 


Tue discovery of the Western Hem- 
isphere is one of the grandest of those 
eventful epochs in the annals of the 
world, which have operated in produc- 
ing an extraordinary and permanent 
change in human affairs. 

Europe, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, found herself in a strait that 
demanded an immediate outlet for her 
overburdened population, which had 
increased with unprecedented rapidity. 
In the ages just preceding, the Crusades 
had been the principal instruments of 
such requisite ventilation; but these 
having ceased, a new channel was sought 
into which might be directed the sur- 
plus multitude; and such a channel was 
presented by the timely discovery of the 
New World by Christopher Columbus. 
Many of the most valuable discoveries 
in art and science have been purely ac- 
cidental—effected while in pursuit of 
some other object: so also, this mem- 
orable event in the history of the uni- 
verse, resulted from an experiment made 
by Columbus for the purpose of finding 
a readier road to India by a direct course 
across the Atlantic Ocean. This design 
he had formed from various circum- 


stances, but the more especially through 
a mistake of the geographers of his own 
and of earlier ages relative to the form 
and position of the earth, and of the 
situation of India, which they supposed 
extended further toward the east than 
it actually did. Aristotle, centuries be- 
fore, gave it as his opinion that India 
was not far distant from the Pillars of 
Hercules, 

After eight years of fruitless applica- 
tion to the different influential courts of 
Europe for assistance in executing his 
cherished project, Columbus was about 
to abandon it in despair, when he was 
recalled by Isabella, Queen of. Spain, 
before whom he unfolded his plans with 
all the profoundness of a philosopher. 
With such enthusiasm did she enter 
into his scheme, that she offered, if ne- 
cessary, to pawn her private jewels to 
fit out a fleet for him. Thus to the su- 
perior judgment of an enlightened wo- 
man is owing the discovery of this val- 
uable portion of the globe. Cheered by 
her encouragement, and supported by 
her generosity, he, accordingly, sailed 
with a small company of but three crazy 
vessels from the port of Palos, on the 
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third of August, 1492, steering for the 
Canary Isles, and on the sixth of Sep- 
tember boldly launched into an unex- 
plored sea. The particulars and results 
of this memorable voyage, the most dar- 
ing ever made by man, are familiar to 
nearly every one, and are emblazoned in 
letters of gold on history’s page. Co- 
lumbus made several other voyages to 
the new region, but being, at length, 
through the vile machinations of ene- 
mies, sent home laden with chains, over- 
come with age and infirmities, but es- 
pecially afflicted by grief and poverty, 
he expired in ignorance of the real mag- 
nificence of his discovery, which he 
still imagined to be only a part of India. 
Says a Spanish historian: ‘His soul 
was superior to the age in which he 
lived.’ His history will for ever remain 
a disgraceful monument of the ingrati- 
tude of kings and governments. 
Although to Columbus unquestiona- 
bly belongs the glory of making known 
to the inhabitants of the Old World the 
existence of this continent, yet, the 
facts, that, at a very early period in an- 
cient times, the Phoenicians had at- 
tained to a high skill in navigation, and 
had extended their voyages to countries, 
which, until late years, were unheard of 
by even modern Europeans; and that 
the Carthaginians, long before the days 
of Herodotus, traded with nations west 
of the Pillars of Hercules, have suggest- 
ed the inquiry whether those people had 
not a knowledge of the existence of the 
New World. That they were acquaint- 
ed with the use of the compass, or any 
similar instrument, is, indeed, extremely 
improbable; but many scholars assert 
that frequent reference is made by an- 
cient authors to the magnet, under the 
name of Lapis Heraclius, in allusion to 
Hercules, its reputed inventor. Homer, 
in describing the Phoenicians ‘far 
famed for skill in arts marine,’ says of 
their ships, 
‘They sailed through pathless seas 


To distant climes enwrapt in clouds and 
darkness ;” 


and without. the assistance of pilots. 
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However this assertion may be doubted, 
certain it is, that the ancients were not 
entirely ignorant of the rotundity of the 
earth; by which, therefore, they might 
naturally conclude that there must be 
other lands in the bosom of the vast 
ocean to give an equilibrium to the three 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Those of them who had access to Holy 
Writ, found therein numerous examples 
in defence of the theory, as, ‘The 
majesty of God sitting on the circle of 
the earth ;’ ‘The round world and they 
that dwell therein,’ with various other 
passages to the same effect. Ovid ob- 
serves that ‘the earth hangs within the 
encompassing air, being equally poised 
with its own weight, the opposite parts 
pressing toward the centre.’ Aristotle 
alludes to the circular shadow of the 
earth on the disc of the moon in eclipse, 
as the consequence of the earth’s round- 
ness. The proof which Pliny adduces 
is the one that moderns hold, namely, 
that the land which retires from the 
sight of persons on the deck of a ship, 
is still visible to those on the mast. 

Sir John de Mandeville, an English 
traveller, who flourished in the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, 
and who was the first who gave any 
essential information respecting India, 
and other countries to the east of Eu- 
rope, in a work which he wrote striving 
to prove from his own experience that 
the earth was round and circumnaviga- 
ble, treats his readers to a remarkable 
statement of ‘a thinge I have hearde 
counted when I was younge, howe a 
worthye man departed from our coun- 
tree for to go to searche ye worlde; and 
soe hee passed India and ye islands be- 
yonde India, where there are more than 
five thousande yles, and soe environed ye 
worlde for many seasons ; that he founde 
an islande where he hearde his own lan- 
guage spoken, calling on oxen in ye 
ploughe such wordes as men speake to 
beastes in his own countree, whereof 
hee had grete marvelle, for hee knewe 
not howe it mighte bee. But I say, 
that beinge gone soe longe by lande and 
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sea, he was coming againe environing.’ 
Whoever this ‘ancient mariner’ was, 
and what was the ‘countree’ that so 
sorely perplexed’ him in his circling 
achievement, are things which are doom- 
ed to remain for ever matters of specu- 
lation. 

Plato, who originated the doctrine of 
antipodes, gives us, in proof of his the- 
ory, an account of an Egyptian tradi- 
tion which Solon, when in Egypt, re- 
ceived from Sonchis, relating to an im- 
mense island once existing before the 
Pillars of Hercules, larger than all Lydia 
and Asia together; but which, by pro- 
digious deluges and earthquakes, was 
overwhelmed, and, in the brief space of 
one day and night, ‘in the deep bosom 
of the ocean buried.’ Although this is 
often supposed to be but a poetical fab- 
rication of Plato, we may be convinced 
to the contrary by the testimonies and 
traditions of many authors and nations. 
Crantor, the first Egyptian translator of 
Plato, says that in his time this tradi- 
tion was preserved in the ancient Egyp- 
tian temple of the Delta. Marcellus, 
who wrote a history of Ethiopia, affirms 
that there are seven islands in the Atlan- 
tic sea sacred to Proserpine, and besides 
these, three others of great magnitude, 
in one of which the inhabitants pre- 
served the memory of the prodigious ex- 
tent of the Atlantic Isle. The Hindoos 
also relate a fable concerning the de- 
struction of an immense island called 
Atala; and it was an ancient tradition 
of the Irish in the time of Giraldus, that 
by the sudden overflowing of a fountain 
near Lough Neagh, a whole territory, 
like the Atlantis of Plato, was sub- 
merged. In allusion to this story, 
Moore gracefully says: 


‘On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman 
strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the waves beneath him shining.’ 


(It is worthy of remark that many of 
the islands in the Atlantic Ocean are of 
volcanic origin; it may be that they are 
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fragments of this mysterious land which 
have been thrown up again and sprin- 
kled about in the most foreign and out- 
of-the-way places.) 

In a multitude of conjectures respect- 
ing this island of Atlantis, none seems 
more probable than that the legend was 
originally based on the traditional sto- 
ries of the adventurous Phoenicians, 
who, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
being driven by fierce winds off from the 
coast of Lydia for many days together, 
at last discovered a great island or con- 
tinent lying from Lydia many days’ sail 
toward the west; and as there are no 
islands of any considerable extent west 
of Africa in the Atlantic Ocean, this de- 
scription can be affixed to no other place 
in the world excepting America. From 
Pheenicia the knowledge of this new 
continent would of course be commu- 
nicated to Carthage, her colony, and Di- 
odorus Siculus says, that the Cartha- 
ginians performed voyages so frequently 
thither, that the government authorities, 
fearing lest Carthage should be depopu- 
lated by such migrations, decreed it 
death for any citizen to settle in the new 
country. 

There is at this day in Dighton, Mas- 
sachusetts, a rock covered with hiero- 
glyphic characters supposed to be Phoe- 
nician, which contributes to give a 
greater impress of certainty to the idea 
that voyages were formerly made by the 
Pheenicians and Carthaginians to the 
Western Continent. It was the belief 
of Hornius, and, in more recent times, 
of Bryan Edwards, that this hemisphere 
was peopled in part, at least, by these 
Phoenician mariners. However, Ed- 
wards extends his opinion no further 
than to the Charike Nation, a people 
wholly different from the aborigines of 
the continent, who inhabited some of the 
West-India Islands. 

It is but too probable that, owing to 
the destruction of hundreds of precious 
ancient manuscripts, through the gross 
ignorance of the monks, and particu- 
larly those of Egypt by the fanatic 
Saracens, the records of many valuable 
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discoveries in navigation have been 
irrecoverably lost to the world. 

In more modern times, various na- 
tions have disputed for the honor of the 
original discovery of America. The 
first of these in point of date (if we 
except St. James, the Apostle, who, by 
the Spaniards, is regarded with religious 
veneration as the first discoverer and 
colonizer of this hemisphere) is the 
Japanese, who claimed to have made 
voyages at a very early period to Behr- 
ing Straits, and that part of the Amer- 
ican coast called in that tongue, Foo- 
sang. The Chinese also assume to have 
traded to the north-west portions of 
America, and to have extended their 
commerce to even California before the 
seventh century. The next claimants 
to the discovery of the New World are 
thé Norwegians, the exploits of whom 
are recorded in the chronicles of Ice- 
land. The following is a brief sketch 
of the account contained in those doc- 
uments: In the year 986, Biarne, an 
Icelandic mariner, in steering for Green- 
land, by stress of weather lost his reck- 
oning. He espied land three different 
times; but it not answering the descrip- 
tion of that country, he bore away and 
eventually arrived at the desired haven 
in safety. He afterward visited Eric, 
Earl of Norway, by whom, on relating 
his adventures, he was reproved for not 
having further prosecuted his discover- 
ies. At the Earl’s suggestion, a fleet 
was immediately fitted out for explora- 
tion, and Biarne, accompanied by Leif, 
son of Eric, made another voyage, and 
again beheld the lands he had pre- 
viously seen. With his men, eager for 
adventure, he disembarked, and pleased 
with the luxurious aspect of the coun- 
try, which, on account of the vast 
quantity of grapes growing there spon- 
taneously, he named Vinland, he at 
once founded a colony. Voyages con- 
tinued to be made to Vinland until 
1059, when a monk, on attempting to 
introduce the Christian religion among 
them, was murdered by the natives, 
which put an end to further inter- 
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course. Toward the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, two Venetian nav- 
igators, in the service of a Norwegian 
prince, are said to have visited Vinland, 
and to have found traces yet remaining 
of the colony abandoned by the North- 
men. A great number of accordant 
circumstances have been adduced, all 
tending to prove that this colony of 
Vinland was either Rhode Island or 
Massachusetts. 


‘ There is a rude old monument, 
Half masonry, half ruin,’ 

yet standing in Newport, Rhode Island, 
which is built in the ante-Gothic style 
of architecture, that prevailed in Europe 
from the eighth to the twelfth century ; 
and to judge from the total absence of 
any similar work in America, and the 
resemblance it bears to numbers in 
Europe and Greenland, it must be a gen- 
uine relic of the Scandinavians. There 
have also been discovered, in the vicinity 
of Boston, a number of curious bronze 
breast-plates, sword-hilts, and a suit of 
complete armor inclosing a skeleton, 
which are none of them of comparatively 
modern European manufacture, and cer- 
tainly are not of Indian. A Danish 
geologist, recently, while engaged in ex- 
cavating in the vicinity of Babia, Brazil, 
discovered the fragment of a tablet cov- 
ered with Runic characters. Impelled 
by curiosity, he pursued his researches 
until he came to the ruins of foundations 
of houses built in hewn-stone, bearing a 
striking architectural resemblance to old 
buildings in Norway; and finally dug 
up an image of the Scandinavian god, 
Thor. This goes far to prove that the 
Norwegians had not only extended their 
marine expeditions to South-America, 
but had also established permanent set- 
tlements in that region. In reviewing 
the foregoing statement, how can we 
sufficiently admire the intrepidity of the 
noble, vigorous race, who, without chart, 
compass, or any of the advantages which 
modern science has bestowed upon us, 
by the sole guidance of the planets, dis- 
covered America long before any other 
of the navigators of the middle ages ! 
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The ancient Britons next advance 
their modest claims to honorable remem- 
brance ; for, from the researches of Brit- 
ish antiquaries, it appears that a tradi- 
tion is preserved by the Welsh in their 
national poetry, concerning the discovery 
of the New World by Prince Madoc, 
who, according to the song of Merideth, 
a famous bard, in consequence of the 
strife among his brethren for the posses- 
sion of the regal crown of their father, 
Owen Gwynedd, King of Wales, and 
being himself of a mild, peaceable dis- 
position, resolved upon the wonderful en- 
terprise of sailing the ocean over in quest 
of more tranquil shores and scenes. 


‘Madoc I am, the son of Owen Gwynedd, 

With stature large, and comely grace adorn- 
ed; 

No lands at home nor store of wealth me 
please. 

My mind was whole to search the ocean 
seas.’ 


He steered west, leaving Ireland to the 
north, and, after many days’ sail, discov- 
ered a country of such amazing beauty 
and immeasurable magnitude, that he 
sped his way back to Wales for his ad- 
herents, who, on his representations, in 
the year 1170, left their native soil in a 
fleet of ten ships, bound for the land 
which he had before discovered ; after 
which neither he nor his colony were 
ever heard of more. The supposition is, 
that he entered the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and proceeded at once direct into 
the interior of North-America. During 
a long period this statement was deemed 
mere idle romance, but an air of greater 
authenticity has been given to it since 
the travels of Catlin among the Mandan 
tribe of Indians, whom, from various 
circumstances, he conjectures to be the 
descendants of that very colony formed 
by Prince Madoc. Some other travellers 
besides Catlin report having discovered 
tribes of Indians who spoke a language 
strongly like the Welsh, who had every 
shade of complexion and hair, and who 
practised many useful and scientific arts 
unknown to other tribes. 

An Italian tract, written more than a 


‘Christopher Columbus ; very much Obliged to him!’ 
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century before the time of Columbus 
contains the history of a discovery made 
by one Zeno, an Italian navigator, of a 
country which was more than a thou- 
sand miles west of the Faroe Isles ; and 
of another country, so far west, that it 
took twenty-three days, with a fair wind, 
to return thence to the Faroe Isles. As 
there is no country of any great extent 
west of those isles that was not well 
known to the seamen of that era, these 
discoveries of Zeno are generally thought 
to refer to Greenland and America. 

The French contested the possession 
of part of North-America with the Eng- 
lish, on the ground of its having been 
discovered by some of their mariners 
long antecedent to the time of Sebastian 
Cabot; and L’Escarbot, who visited 
America in the tenth century, asserted 
that the language spoken on the coast of 
Newfoundland was Biscayan, inferring 
from that fact, that the fishermen on the 
coast of France must have navigated 
those seas long previous to the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus. 

The Spanish, with the disingenuous- 
ness of national jealousy, attempted to 
detract from the dearly-earned renown 
of Columbus, by declaring that he de- 
rived his information of the existence of 
the new continent from a Spaniard, the 
sole survivor of the crew of a vessel that 
had been wrecked on the Azores. How- 
ever, the name of the individual or ves- 
sel they could never give. 

The Germans also. claim the right of 
the original discovery of this hemisphere 
for their countryman, Behaim; but as 
he himself, in his writings, makes no 
pretensions whatever to it, and even as- 
serts and proves that there had been no 
previous discovery on the track pursued 
by Columbus, their assumptions must 
be utterly baseless. 

Whether the existence of any national 
records, detailing minutely one or all of 
these discoveries, was known to Colum- 
bus, isa matter of unimportance. For 
him, and for him alone, was reserved 
the distinguished honor of tracing, 
through the dim chronicles and misty, 
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floating traditions of by-gone ages, the 
intelligence of another world. Seneca, 
from the powerful inductions of reason, 
predicted a new continent; Columbus, 
boldly starting forward in advance of his 
contemporaries, unintimidated by the 
risk of failure, undaunted by the scoffs 
of the incredulous—made the voyagé of 
experiment, and fully realized the pro- 
phetic imaginings of Seneca. To the 
philosopher is due our admiration; to 
the navigator, our profoundest gratitude. 
Amidst the buffetings of a frivolous 
court ; while writhing beneath the cruel 
neglect and ingratitude of his sovereign, 
how would the imperial soul of Colum- 
bus have exulted, could he have caught 
but a momentary glimpse of the splen- 
dor and importance of the new continent 
by which he had completed the circle of 






SELF-PRESERVATION, the first law, en- 
joys the closest alliance with self-grati- 
fication, the first instinct, of nature. 
The motives to satisfaction are limited 
to the scope of pleasurable objects, and 
their range is limitless. Life is filled 
with an unresting search, death shocks 
the baffled hope, nor subdues it, hasten- 
ing onward in its consecrated or sunk- 
en immortal state. The chiefest of 
these potent, universal passions is the 
love of power. Ability is the secret, 
the distinguishing characteristic in the 
moral world of man, who derives his 
name even from that strength which he 
thus makes his honor and prize. The 
value of the gift of power is determin- 
ed by the equivalent it furnishes. It 
answers the craving of nature, and sat- 
isfies the love of superiority in posi- 
tion or rank which is the quality of 
mankind. It demonstrates its excel- 
lence by the fickle but pleasing ap- 
plause of men, the honors of state and 
society, the opportunity of elevating 
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nations! A land on which nature has 
lavished her choicest blessings, and from 
which should arise great empires and 
grand republics, to celebrate his fame to 
the end of time ! 


* Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive his glorious name!’ 


A nobler epitaph than that upon his 
monument in the cathedral at Seville— 
his cenotaph, for his grave is unknown— 


‘A Castillia ya Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon’— 


is engraven upon millions of human 
hearts. The echoing roars of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans chant his cease- 
less dirge; and so long as one tree in our 
mighty forests rears proudly its green 
coronal, so long shall continue fresh the 
memory of CoLumBvs. 


others related through interest and 
birth, the companionship with the 
historic, and the prospective associa- 
tion with the unwritten future, the 
secured means of public beneficence 
and private charity. What a promi- 
nent, cogent object for the admiration 
of every man! What a controlling, 
invincible motive to the man endowed 
above others with will and purpose! 
The sovereignty over circumstances, 
the checks and fetters of human ac- 
tion, the command of agencies coéx- 
tensive with the motives of good and 
evil of the race, the conjuncture of fa- 
voring fortunes, the overlook of time 
and men—dangerous height from which 
a fall fathoms oblivion—dazzling emi- 
nence climbed by oblivion to glory. 
What wonder, then, since it is the 
common aspiration of all mankind, 
that it becomes the test of the greatest 
of creation— 


‘ The spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble mind’ ? 
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The same commanding will which se- 
cures, combines forces, and by con- 
certed struggle thé greater object is 
attained. In proportion as the stake 
is weighty, as the will is powerful and 
comprehensive, are the number, the 
strength, the success of the associated 
elements to gain it. Enlarged to the 
extended field of empire, and its pos- 
session is obtained by one will, and 
that a conqueror’s. There are many 
influences which conspire to render 
the efforts of a determined will suc- 
cessful in its grasp for universal power. 
A surpassing mind is recognized. The 
weak, the rapacious, the avaricious de- 
tect the untried opportunities of gain— 
social position offered by the conquer- 
ing force, political distinction incident- 
al to its elevation. The instinctive love 
of greatness and admiration for aus- 
picious talents are enslaved by its at- 
tractions. It yearns to share the glory. 
There is every thing brilliant and hope- 
ful in such a struggle. Thus strength- 
ened by these influences, regard the 
power at length won. It is a principle 
of human nature, a fact made a foun- 
dation in political ethics and confirmed 
by history, that the determination to 
secure power is only equalled by the 
resolution to retain it. It is not need- 
ful to notice the state of mind, the 
course of action consequent upon suc- 
cessful contention for power. In a 
race whose nerves are tense with the 
cunning energy, and possessed of all 
the human qualities of pride and ambi- 
tion, it is not strange that haughtiness 
of demeanor, license of action, and 
contempt of weakness should foster, 
much more excite, the hostility, the 
deep enmity, the sequent revolt of 
those who are subjected to its sway, in 
turn distasteful, irritating, intolerable. 
‘It is not entirely the attitude and defi- 
ance of assured power that invite at- 
tack. It isin the constitution of man 
to oppose every obstruction to his prog- 
ress. What standard shall there be of 
worth and fitness? What claim has 
the enjoyer above him who waits his 
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turn? What wisdom so undisputed as 
to be sovereign over equals? When 
thoughts and purposes and interests 
clash, what resort is there but to the 
more sanguinary conflict, the last re- 
course of kings, the deadly settlement 
of war? What in the furthest vista of 
the complicated future can there appear 
but the fighting forces engaged in a 
world-wide struggle? Then are the 
appliances of skill and all the re- 
sources of science drafted into the 
service of the revolt or rule. And 
what now is this so great power which 
can arrive at such a culmination in 
rule from such a slight beginning ? 
What is its object and its character ? 
A companion and leader of the gov- 
ernment of the world, it stalks through 
the East to us, heading the long line of 
armed tyrants who have monopolized 
history. A dark shadow, the evil gen- 
ius of humanity branding it with ig- 
norance and servitude, it crouches in 
the mystical porches of the Church. 
Despotism is that power, tolerable or 
intolerable, which is complete in itself 
and independent of their will or acqui- 
escence whom it subjects. The most 
cursory glance at this imperfect defini- 
tion will detect its acknowledgment as 
the source of every political evil which 
cap infest the state, of every religious 
persecution which can degrade man- 
kind. 

It is the dangerous power and insti- 
tution of ignorance. In the first dawn 
of associated life appears the fact of 
government, and the control of savage 
impulses was marked with the severity 
of absolute power. The natural ex- 
cesses of the race were checked by the 
deepest penalties; the advances of hos- 
tility repelled with the deadliest in- 
struments of cruelty; the brute was to 
be met by brute, and the offensive 
weapons snatched for the common de- 
fence. To a people untaught in the 


offices of charity and benevolence, tur- 
bulent and fierce, no indulgence could 
be granted without the imputation of 
Relaxation was surrender. 


weakness. 
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Surrender was death. The insignium 
of the office of ruler was the most de- 
structive and terrifying weapon, and 
even into the more cultured periods 
hinted of the death which was the 
prize of the state. Arbitrary control, 
then, is he necessity of the earliest, 
barbaric periods. But aside from the 
confirmatory record of history, the 
spirit has before been shown in the 
analysis of the procurement of power. 
It is over minds degraded and whose 
perceptions of justice and injustice 
must be feeble and perverted, that any 
power can thus exercise unquestioned 
sway. For it is only when the intelli- 
gent convictions become emancipated 
from the control of sensual slavery 
that they question the rightfulness of 
rule. Thus the comprehensive minds 
of heathendom have protested, long 
before the centuries took up their cry, 
for freedom and justice. 
_ But further, its tendency is essen- 
tially to establish ignorance and to ex- 
clude knowledge. The power of des- 
potism in the middle ages was not left 
alone to kings; or rather, they who 
possessed the power transcended the 
functions of ever-arbitrary sovereign- 
ty. How in the deluded period which 
shrouds history with gloom were the 
influences of this power working on 
the general character? It passed the 
boundaries of the province of civil 
government, and linked the chain of 
bodily servitude to the fetters forged 
in moral dungeons. Ill content with 
the exclusive monopoly of knowledge 
and culture in the convent, the cowled 
head wore the crown among the mys- 
terious horrors of the Inquisition. The 
institutions of superstitious religion en- 
forced the arbitrary measures of the 
court, and disobedience to the man be- 
came crime against God. If this was 
not the consummation of tyranny on 
the one hand and moral depravity on 
the other, there is wanting the reason 
to comprehend that deep debasement 
of mankind. 

Despotism, again, is the deadliest, 
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most persistent foe of civilization. It 
is urged by apologists of this power 
that it teaches the people subjected to 
it habits of obedience. Passing the 
inquiry whether the result of will or 
compulsion is the more valuable and 
complete work, let the nature of this 
obedience be regarded. Law is neces- 
sary and confessedly needful; but when 
the will of the subject contributes to 
its institution, its force is doubly strong. 
It derives its existence from his action. 
Its disobedience is redeemed by penal- 
ties himself has laid. But what an 
obedience is that when his own will 
and consent have not been consulted ? 
It is immediate surely—death impends 
over hesitation ; it is silent—-his protest 
isnot in words; it is effectual, and so 
is, and from the same reason, the slave’s. 
He is a slave who renders it, for he has 
not the power to do otherwise. Such 
obedience and consequent increased de- 
mands concur in proof of the narrow- 
ed, stifled life of the people when its 
ruler can compress its growth and glory 
into his own. The union, then, of the 
religious and civil functions in one po- 
litical head encourages moral insensi- 
bility. It discourages, nay, prevents 
general education. It is not the weak, 
the dissolute, whom kings fear. These 
are the most earnest defenders of their 
prerogative. It is the intelligent, the 
active, the thoughtful, who inspire 
courts with terror. It is in the nature 
of things that comprehensive unfetter- 
ed thought, generous in the greatest, 
will investigate the lofty presumptions 
of tyrants. One free thought of equal- 
ity, hardening with every shock into a 
solid conviction, is a more terrible force 
within the precincts of royalty than an 
army with banners; for it is not to be 
assaulted, it is higher than the reach of 
human power; it is not to be uproot- 
ed, it is deeper than the foundations 
of thrones. It is, therefore, this 
liability of obedience to eternal laws 
on the part of its subjects that ren- 
ders despotism dangerous to progress. 
‘Kings will be tyrants from policy,’ 
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said Burke, ‘when their subjects are 
rebels from principle.’ To divert at- 
tention from the contemplation of their 
unnatural condition, then war becomes 
the agent of despotism—more danger- 
ous to civilization still. The history of 
despotism is the record of war. To 
direct the minds of the people into 
channels more pleasing to the ends of 
power, this element is introduced con- 
genial to the spirit of ignorance, daz- 
zled with the glory of conquest. Then 
the arts of peace languish, for the gen- 
ius of the carnage glares on the sensi- 
tive soul of beauty. The shouts of 
drunken soldiery drown both the voice 
of the laws and religion. The offerings 
of inventive labor are disregarded, ex- 
cept such as supply the wants of war. 
At every remove they lose their intrin- 
sic worth, to build the structure of a 
peaceful state. They become only val- 
uable in their subservience, however 
distant, to the central aim of war. 
Nor can any labor or the spirit of la- 
bor thrive where the noblest sensibili- 
ties are blunted by the corrupting use 
of talent, intellect, and genius. It is 
essentially a hazardous state. Subject 
to the caprice of will, exposed to the 
attack ever of the machinations of en- 
emies, what settled security can it en- 
joy? And can this depraved, sicken- 
ing condition of morals, this feverish 
state of politics, be compensated with 
the strength or glory of the ruler? 
It is true that war infuses resolution 
into the state, but it is not the strength 
of health. It is the hectic, not the 
healthful flush. It is the cause that 
makes the manly bold, not brutal. 
Look at the brilliant reigns of sover- 
eigns. Behold the monuments of in- 
dustry, testimonials of slave labor, the 
edifices of learning open to the favored 
few, the works of public magnificence ; 
and then descend to the innermost life 
of the people, and detect there disaf- 
fection, squalor, the wretchedness of 
the mass, seething beneath the unruf- 
fled surface, the poisoned stream flow- 
ing from the corrupted patrician down 
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through the gradations of society, till 
the effete Roman—his private life dis- 
colored as his Tiber—succumbs to the 
nervous strength of that other power 
which is hardy, resolute, and healthful, 
replacing what is sapped and rotten 
and rank. Turn to the golgen era of 
French glory—her Augustan age. A 
court of regal opulence, of ripe cul- 
ture, of rare brilliancy, balancing a 
fretting people beneath a restless rule. 
The state wealthy in art, poetry, lit- 
erature, and bankrupt only in men. A 
long series of decimating wars, while 
social torpor and moral torpidity mark 
the unfortunate victims of despotic 
royalty, covers with its dusky veil at 
length the dead form of king. Where 
the strength of purpose of an active 
people? Where the political strength 
which should have characterized the 
reign? How avoid the conclusion that 
despotism is the deadliest, most per- 
sistent enemy of civilization? It is 
not denied that there has been valuable 
exercise of despotic power—it is only 
the general truth that is claimed. 

It is a governmental usurpation of 
the rights of man. The forms of gov- 
ernment are adapted to subserve cer- 
tain ends of secured happiness chiefly. 
And is it not a loose definition that, 
‘The happiest state is that where the 
government is felt the least’? Is not 
that the happiest state where the citi- 
zen is always sensible of the claims of 
the state, and recognizes in them his 
moral obligations to truth, and justice, 
and God? If this is the truest condi- 
tion of happiness, why, with such mo- 
nitions of love and growth about him, 
does man, with any show of justice, de- 
bar a state, a race—one individual, 
from legitimate elevation? What sig- 
net of authority canhe show? Of will? 
Then the decision is between wills, and 
war is the constant condition of soci- 
ety. Of right? But if endowed with 
great qualities of command, what right 
has man to be ruled by him? Where 
is the limit of his authority? If to con- 
trol, then he will deputize, and the 
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conclusion attests by war again the 
dangerous acknowledgment of the right. 
The mind views its orgin, its nature, its 
tendency, its effects, and with such 
warning it shrinks from dignifying the 
doubtful power with any rightful pre- 
rogative. It is by no divine right that 
divine justice is prostituted; by no 
divine sanction that the labor of Divin- 
ity is retarded. The consciousness of 
man, and centuries of sincere struggle, 
proclaim that it is by no human right, 
rather in the absence of right, its en- 
forced deposition, its usurpation. ‘No 
man has the right,’ nobly says Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘to be a slave.’ Pure govern- 
ment ‘seeks to lighten the burden of the 
citizen. It accords him the amplest 
liberty compatible with the public safe- 
ty, gaining its compensation in increased 
devotion, social contentment, public 
energy. Despotism cramps the vital 
energies of the citizen, securing thus a 
more docile instrument at the expense 
of internal power. Thus it happens 
that in great crises tyrants find them- 
selves deceived in the warmth of those 
fires thought smouldering, which breathe 
no life from their charred embers. If 
despotism were the legitimate power by 
right, its acknowledgment would be 
heartily secured. It would inspire de- 
votion, enkindle flame, attach some 
genuine sentiment to it. Tried by the 
test of patriotism, it fails. Patriotism 
is not conviction, nor instinct, nor wil- 
fulness, but a sentiment. It is benefi- 
cent, alert, self-denying, patient, hope- 
ful. Can despotism appeal to it? The 
success of its ends is the ruin, ever the 
risk of honor, credit, purity. The labor 
is blind, unthanked, regarded as a debt. 
Its gratitude is the cold gratification of 
tyranny over fresh victims. What ef- 
fort is not repaid with double burdens? 
What hope, when every advance is the 
extinguishment of peaceful desires? 
There is nothing in the spirit of the 
one which can touch the spirit of the 
other. Patriotism is the expressed 
wish, the sacrifice of selfishness, ‘ the 
bursting hope’ of a higher than con- 
tracted national life. The Spartan pa- 
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triotism, to illustrate the selfishness of 
despotic enthusiasm, was excessive. It 
idolized the state as the embodiment of 
good ; it sinned against morality in at- 
taching such qualities to a grasping 
oligarchy ; it failed politically in sur- 
rendering all reserved rights to its 
dictation. The sanctity of the home 
was nothing, the personal rights of the 
citizen were nothing, the claim of 
religious reverence for the gods noth- 
ing—the mysterious state gathered all 
the attributes of absolute sovereignty. 
They surrendered manhood. There 
were unchained slaves. Far from their 
capital there rose in the rugged pass of 
Thermopyle the mouldering monument 
over their illustrious graves inscribed 
with: ‘Stranger, go tell them at Sparta 
that we died in obedience to her laws.’ 
It seems, perhaps, that the slow disci- 
pline of intermediate centuries spoke 
nobler words through boyish dying 
lips not long ago—‘ God bless the ban- 
ner of my country.’ 

Despotism is an usurpation of rights. 
It fails to evoke the recognition of its 
moral, religious, political rightfulness. 
History is a record of protest against 
its assumptions. It is alike the power 
and institution of ignorance; the sub- 
tile, persistent enemy of civilization ; 
the usurpation of natural rights. It 
obtains no intellectual, moral, political 
justification. This is the basis of all 
permanent institutions which affect the 
welfare of the state. Its Remedy now 
satisfies these conditions. It is the ac- 
knowledgment of the natural right to 
liberty of conscience. Human guar- 
antees of civil liberty and the barriers 
of the civil law against tyranny are 
frail. The right is not derived from 
the statutes of any realm, nor is secu- 
rity laid in any unstable contract. It 
is derived from a law more binding, of 
divine authority, more universal in its 
application, more weighty in its obliga- 
tions. The objections are numerous. 
They agitate, to-day, the whole world, 
wherever it has dawned upon a people 
that there is a God of justice, and that 
the maker of human laws from His 
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high position, His intervening image, 
casts at the best a darkened shadow on 
His laws: beneath. The sequence of 
this principle will be the duty of pro- 
tection, of benevolence, of charity, be- 
cause all the rights of men then are 
inviolable with such sanctions and 
origin. Then in its logical connection 
consider that the moral constitution of 
man is the source of all right—that 
there is one source because there is one 
constitution, and that then all rights by 
nature are essentially the same ; regard 
the crowning attribute of the Remedy— 
the equality of all men before the law. 
Hand in hand with the recognition of 
this principle has gone a perfecting civ- 
ilization, with its train of educating 
influences. The sturdy advocates of 
civil liberty raised the cry of religious 
toleration in England. At length, Jew 
and Catholic enjoy their unmolested 
rights. Incorporated into the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it diffuses 
its blessings over the Western continent. 
A similar triumphant career has await- 
ed the principle of equality in rights. 
The voices of Wilberforce and Pitt, the 
illustrious decision of English juris- 
prudence in the Somerset case, the 
eloquence of Burke, testified to the 
establishment of the principle in Eng- 
land. Europe abolishes the traffic in 
men with concerted action. No great 
power in the world to-day owns a slave. 
And here, the last condition being real- 
ized, may the remedy receive its final 
vindication — Republicanism, securing 
the rights of citizenship, separating 
State policy from Church tyranny, 
guaranteeing every right at every haz- 
ard to the lowest and weakest, regard- 
ing the conscience of man, deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. Here despotism receives its 
verdict. Here freedom vindicates the 
rights of man. 

The citizen soldier of the Republic, 
armed then in defence of human rights, 
passes in his heroic march the Capitol 
of his country. Upon its dome rests 
the figure of Liberty. On the features 
of a determined people despots may 
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read, when, passed through its Red Sea 
of strife, it files back beyond the white 
walls of its Capitol again, their own 
doom in the inspiration caught from 
that uplifted form. But should the 
direst disaster visit a hated people, 
subvert its liberties, degrade its man- 
hood, the principle for which it dares 
the world in arms can never lose its 
life or cease to move the pulse of 
freemen by the right of God, while 
Justice shall reside in the possibilities 
of man, for it is an attribute of Jeho- 
vah, and Ie is eternal. But if we are 
spared—as spared every providential 
sign predicts we shall be—spared to re- 
assert the great principles of Repub- 
licanism before the world, spared to 
enjoy a Union whose heat of unanimi- 
ty shall scorch the lips of any fanatic 
South or North, and whose power shall 
rule a land, the amplest domain of lib- 
erty since the creation, we shall cease 
looking with jealousy on the insidious 
attempt to plant a despotism on the 
soil of Mexico, to spread ignorance, 
barbarism, and tyranny on a continent 
designed by Providence and pledged by 
the whole American nation to freedom 
and progress; but with a far different 
sentiment. The United States will 
come out of this war the first nation 
in the world, if resources, material 
prosperity, territory, wealth, industry, 
principles, government, are considered 
as elements of national strength. No 
nation will dare to insult us. We shall 
live no longer by courtesy. The great- 
est military genius of the age, the most 
persistent and intelligent army in the 
world, the most formidable navy on the 
ocean, and with a reserve of privateers 
which will swarm in every port—these 
will enable us to ask the purposes, thus 
discovered in our hour of weakness, in 
supplanting republican institutions in 
neighboring states against the life-long 
policy of our Government, against the 
warnings of our statesmen of all par- 
ties, against our protest, against every 
principle of justiceand humanity. The 
principle of despotism must find no 
lodgmentéon this continent. 





THE PRESIDENT’S DEATH. 


We have no heart this morning, April 15, 1865, 


for aught but sadness and sorrow. Facetize and 
pleasantries would be out of time, and certainly 
most dissonant with our present emotions. ‘Tears 
from the deep fountain of the soul, sighs from the 
heaving bosom, are surely more befitting; and no 
thought seems possible but of the awful event an- 
nounced to us by Secretary Stanton. 

Just as the whole North had given expression to 
its gladness at the prospect of peace; just when the 
Star-Spangled Banner was floating joyously in the 
balmy breezes of spring, and giving charm and 
beauty to the opening buds and blossoms of earth; 
just as the shadows gave tokens of yielding to the 


daylight dawn, and a hopeful nation was looking 
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earnestly toward the one man, in whose power it 
seemed to be to dissipate those shadows, and dif- 
fuse the radiance of a brotherly love over the whole 
country; just then, that one man is stricken down 
by the bullet of a godless assassin ! 

The people pause to ask: What does it mean ? 
What is to come of it? What issues are before us? 
God only can solve the mystery. Our position is 
abasement before Him, submission to His will, and 
a quiet hearkening to His own words: ‘Be still, 
and know that I am Gop!’ 

We make no comment, but simply pray that the 
soitened hearts and subdued spirit of the people 


may accomplish their appropriate work ! 


